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For top power, fast cutting speed, easy 
handling — and money-makin’ dependability 
— you'll find that one of the new Homelite 
707 chain saws is just right for you! New fea- 
tures include: an extra-husky, drop-forged 
crankshaft that stands up to the abuse of day- 
after-day production cutting; new pleated 
filter, with increased capacity and vertical 
design, that sheds sawdust and stays cleaner 
longer; new “on-off” switch grouped with 
other controls near throttle for easy finger- 
tip control; new fitted bolts in drive case 
that provide strong, reliable mounting for 
bar, regardless of length. Ask your dealer 


HOMELITE 


for a free demonstration — one of these new 
Homelite 707s has everything you need to 
make more money in production cutting. 

NEW 707G — EXTRA LUGGING POWER The 
new 707G gear drive has the extra stamina 
you need for real money-makin’ day-after- 
day production cutting. Increased cylinder 
displacement plus new, heavier crankshaft 
gives you more power-per-pound... more 
reliability than ever before. Perfectly bal- 
anced, the 707G weighs only 21 pounds, less 
bar and chain. Fells trees up to 7 feet in di- 
ameter. Choice of 2.8 or 3.5 to 1 gear ratio. 
Available with straight blades 16” to 60”, 


brush cutter, 16” plunge-cut bow and clear- 
ing bar. Flush-cut or wrap-around handle. 
NEW 707D — POWER AND SPEED Increased 
cylinder displacement and light weight give 
you more power per pound than ever in the 
new 707D. Add direct drive speed (ideal for 
limbing) and you have a quick cutting, easy- 
to-carry, easy-to-use money maker for pulp- 
wood or saw log cutting. Only 19 pounds, 
less bar and chain. Fells trees up to 5 feetin 
diameter. Available with flush-cut or wrap- 
around handle, straight blades from 14" to 
30” and 16” plunge-cut bow. ' 

New Money-Makin’ Accessories: Homelite 
“Perma-Hard Tip" bars — longest-wearing 
saw bars ever built... interchangeable on 
gear and direct drive models. Homelite alloy- 
steel chain — precision-hardened, tough, 
yet easy to file. 


The Money Makin’ Saws 


HOMELITE «+ A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


4209 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: TERRY MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

















“TO THE RAMPARTS” 


An effort to build a smoke-belching sewage plant 
right under the nose of Washington’s Mt. Vernon on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac is a disgrace, 
Greater Washington and Baltimore area women de- 
clare. An all-out effort to put a stop to it is pro- 
posed. Read the story, “To The Rainparts,” page 45. 
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for canoeing, camping or exploring, the Smoke Hole and South Branch Valley 
feature a number of interesting caves and some of the wildest country east 
of the Mississippi. The story photos are by the author and the cover photos 
are by members of his party. The story begins on page 32 of this issue. 
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The Public Wants to Know 


PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: 


My thanks to AMERICAN Forests and Edi- 
tor Jim Craig for the fine article “Our Na- 
ticnal Forests—Lands of Many Uses’ in 
the July issue. 


I am particularly pleased that your maga- 
zine gave such complete coverage to our 
new educational program at this time. We 
are really just getting started in telling the 
American people about their national for- 
ests, and we find them an increasingly in- 
quisitive audience. They want to know 
more of the benefits that can come from 
multiple use land management and how 
they can cooperate with us to achieve some 
of these aims. In the years to come this 
program will become even more necessary 
as pressures for public and commodity use 
increase. 

I am sure that this timely story in 
AMERICAN Forests will be widely read by 
many people interested in the national for- 
ests. Our appreciation to AMERICAN Forests 
for telling it. 


Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
Chief, Forest Service 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Broaden the Symbol 
PRESIDENT JOHNSTON: 

In your latest issue of AMERICAN Forests 
is an article by Mr. James B. Craig entitled 
“Our National Forests—Lands of Many 
Uses” showing a new emblem for the pro- 
gram on these lands. The article is well- 
written and well-expressed and while I 
know it is a limitation of the article, na- 
tional forests, or any forest, stand for more 
































than five things, namely, water, wood, for- 
age, wildlife and recreation. I would like 
to add (which is most important) soil con- 
servation and climatic conditioning. 
I believe this five-fold emblem should be 

a seven-fold emblem. Of course, I know 
you can probably broaden this even further, 
but it seems to me it is particularly impor- 
tant to add at least these two items. 

W. G. Gamble, Jr., M.D., F.I.C.S. 

1313 Fifth Avenue 

Bay City, Michigan 


A Thorough Reader 
FRIENDS: 


I have just been going through your May 
issue for the second time and will then 
pass it on. I would like to keep it but that 
is just too selfish. They do more good if 
we share them. 

I read that very good article by Mr. 
Kitchin with special interest. He is very 
young, isn’t he—and attractive? I hope he 
keeps his enthusiasm and I know you will 
help him to do this. 

I read all the things on trees, wilderness, 
wildlife etc. and then I particularly en- 
joyed Mr. Eldridge’s ““Backwoodsmen” arti- 
cle—with its wealth of experience, appre- 
ciation of people, and rare good humor. He 
has had a good life, that one. I expect Mr. 
Eldredge was very much like Mr. Kitchin 
as a young man—full of life, enthusiastic. 
and very possibly sometimes wrong. 

But particularly I liked Creighton Peet 
and his story about the clever Kay Martin. 
It made me think of the year I was 13 and 
we, (my mother three brothers and 1) 
camped at the Cascade locks (we were 
Dallas people) and we made miniatures 
not unlike those described by Mr. Peet. 
And I sold them to folks on the river boats 
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AFA friends of Mr. Frost will be 
glad to hear he has been tapped 
for the watershed chairman role 





Watershed Congress Taps Frost 


Ss. L. “Jack” Frost, Executive 
Secretary of the Ohio Water Com- 
mission and former Executive Sec- 
retary of The American Forestry 
Association, will serve as General 
Chairman of an All-Ohio Commit- 
tee that will help stage the Ninth 
National Watershed Congress May 
7-9, 1962, at Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nouncement of Mr. Frost’s appoint- 
ment was made by the Congress 
Steering Committee consisting of 
C. R. Gutermuth, Chairman, James 
B. Craig, John H, Jones, William 
E. Richards and John I. Taylor. 
The national convention, which co- 
incides with the 50th Anniversary 
of the Ohio Forestry Association, 
will tour the Muskingum Conserv- 
ancy District, the Hocking Small 
Watershed project and visit the 
hydrologic laboratory at Coshocton. 











for about one-dollar—which was pretty 
good for around 1904. I earned enough 
buy a red wool flannel dress for school that 
fall. 

I have thought numerous times in rece; 
years of trying the same thing and now Ka 
Martin has shown me the way and given m 
the boost I needed. Please thank her som 
way for me and wish her lots of luck. 

Mossie M. Martin (Taylor 
953 N.W. High Street 
Newport, Oregon 


Ozark Monument Opposed 
Mr. PoMERoy: 


I was pleased to see by news articles tha 
your association appeared in opposition | 
S. 1381 Ozark Rivers National Monumer 
in the State of Missouri. 

Missouri is the state in which I had a 
ways lived before serving these past eig! 
years as Under Secretary of Agriculture 
My present work centers largely in Missour 
and the adjoining states. 

I can assure you, there is a lot of opp 
sition to bringing in another feder 
agency—where the U.S. Forest Service i 
already managing some 900,000 acres of for 
ests in the Ozarks. 

Furthermore, people question embarking 
on a program of buying and _ foreclosing 
land along streams and lakes for the single 
use of recreation. All states have attractiv 
streams and lakes for such use—and will b: 
encouraged to turn to the federal go 
ernment. 

The federal government is operating i 
the red—deficits—Missouri closed last year 
with a surplus. 

There are many ways of protecting the 
area by state and local action—including 
zoning. If the federal government is t 
take action it certainly should merely e: 
tend the management of the US. Fore’ 
Service. 







































































































True D. Morse. 
Agricultural Institute 
3302 Big Ben Drive 
Austin 3, Texas 


Shooting in the Parks 
Epitor: j 

Our congratulations to you for publish- 
ing that excellent article on “How Best " 
Control Destructive Wildlife on Our %a 
tional Parks,” by G. W. Cornwell. You 
could not have found a better man to @ 
the job for you. : 

I believe this whole matter is going " 
have to be tackled soon. The director of the 
National Park Service has let the nation 
down on this score, as he has already on! 
number of other vital national park ml 
ters. No director of the national park 
would have done what Wirth has done, 
namely, suggest the idea that outsiders be 
brought in to reduce herds of elk and dee 
in the parks. a 

The Service itself has been doing this fo 
years, and while there are a few problen 
spots, notably Yellowstone with its elk, eve 
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ee 
has a remarkable record 
of success. A few years ago the northern 
herd numbered ovet 12,000 head. ‘Today 
the number stanas close to 5000. ‘Lhe range 
is esumated to bi able to carry about 5000 
elk, but to enable the range to recover, 
there is still need for more reduction. In 
other words, the goal is well in sight, and 
last winter progress continued—entirely 
carried out by the park staff. If the Yellow- 
sone stafl can handle the problem here, 
the staff in any national park or monument 
can handle the job. 

Let me say that, during the present Park 
Service administration, which came into 
office in December, 1951, there have been 
endless controversies—ski resorts have been 
developed, powé rboating is being en- 
couraged, big, plush vacation hotel and mo- 
tel accommodations are being spread over 
park landscapes, and roads are being built 
\o standards almost comparable to commer- 
cial standards, to mention a few of the vio- 
lations of principle that have been taking 
place; but let me say here, and never for- 
get it: if Wirth should get away with open- 
ing the parks to public shooting—and bills 
already are in Congress to establish a num- 
ber of Park Service areas Open to public 
shooting—this one will result in the most 
heated battle between conflicting forces and 
interests that this nation has ever seen yet, 
with regard to the use of national park 
lands. When the seashore bills are enacted, 
which contain the “open to public shoot- 
ing” provision, it will be but a short hop 
from these into the big parks, which from 
the start have been set aside as inviolable 
wildlife sanctuaries. My guess is that the 
American people will not permit opening 
these areas to shooting. 

Dev Butcher 

National Wildland News 
2607 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 8, D. C. 


here the Service 


“Amen” Corner 
EDITOR: 


I read your editorial—“National Park 
Traditions” in the August issue of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS and hasten to say, “Amen.” 
While I am not familiar enough with the 
Mt. Wheeler area in the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest of Nevada to make a judg- 
ment about whether it meets national park 
standards, you are absolutely right in saying 
that there dare not be any lowering of the 
high standards that have been maintained. 

Any lowering of the national park stand- 
ards will place the entire national park 
system in jeopardy. Many efforts to estab- 
lish inferior national parks have been re- 
sisted over the years, and conservationists 
Must remain alert to block all such at- 
tempts in the future. 

Congress must guard against any misuse 
of the name “National Park.” Your edi- 
torial made it clear that the existing parks 
were created to preserve parts of pristine 
America, and not to provide recreational 
areas. I he demands for wholesome outdoor 
recreation must be met, but recreation areas 
should be called just that—recreational 
areas. Seashore areas should likewise be so 
designated. 

Let there be no lowering of the high 
Standards of the national parks, and no 
additions to our presnt national parks un- 


less the areas unquestionably are of the 
same high character. 


C. R. Gutermuth 

Vice President 

Wildlife Management Institute 
Wire Building 

Washington 5, D. C. 






















You can see from the above picture 
of Merideth, N.H, Fire Dept. that they de- 
pend heavily on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 
This is typical of hundreds of fire fighting 
agencies all over the U.S. . 








You can never have too many INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS! They are unequalled for low cost, 
efficient fire fighting. Many pumps 20 or 
25 years old are still in service. Three 
models to choose from. ORDER NOW! 


Fiberglass No. 90 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


Light weight. Will not rust or corrode. New, im- 
proved shorter pump. Will not snag on brush or 
bushes. 





Armco Zinc Grip steel, brass or 
chrome tanks. Ali with new, 
shorter pumps. (No. 80 same 
as No. 90 except operates by 
lever type pump and handle.) 








All models approved by 
FACTORY MUTUAL 


Send for NEW Catalog 


; an 
——D. B. SMITH & CO.~'t0s main st. urica 2, nev.~ 








PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., ‘Fred E. Barnett Co., Klamath AGENTS 
ong rancisco 7, Calif. and Falls, Ore. 


Mill & Mine Supply, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 
L. M. Curtis & Sons, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Fleck Bros. Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd., 
Hamilton 


Halprin Supply Co., Los Angeles 
15, Calif. 
Fred E. Barnett Co., Portland, Ore. 





By ELLIOTT S. BARKER 


of one of the many crews of men 

fighting a disastrous forest fire in 
the Lincoln National Forest near 
Capitan, New Mexico, heard a faint 
noise like that of a whimpering 
child. When he stopped to listen, 
little did he dream that pitiful whim- 
per would be heard across the na- 
tion, and its echoes, in chain reac- 
tion, become the greatest influence 
of the century in forest fire preven- 
tion. But that is just what hap- 
pened! 

The men were crossing a strip of 
burned area—blackened and charred, 
logs smoking and the ashen forest 
floor hot. What living thing could 
have survived the holocaust? Some- 
thing had, for sniffles and whimpers 
continued. But from whence? 

Not from the charred, ashy forest 
floor. But to escape the heat of it 
a tiny cub bear was clinging to the 
charred-bark trunk of a blackened- 
crowned pine tree. Quickly the little 
five-pound, brown cub was rescued. 
His fur was singed and the soles of 
his feet almost burned off. He was 
hungry and exhausted. 

That was the beginning of the 
real Smokey Bear’s career. Those 
were the whimpers heard throughout 
the nation. That was Smokey Bear 
destined to become the living fire 
prevention symbol and captivate the 
hearts of men, women and children 


[: 1950 a game warden in charge 
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not only in America but interna- 
tionally. 

The five-pound cub was taken to 
camp, then to a ranch and cared for 
over night. Next day the game de- 
partment pilot flew him to Santa Fe 
where, in the care of a veterinarian, 
his burned, raw feet slowly healed. 
Then for a time charming seven- 
year-old Judy Bell became his nurse 
and mentor and they became great 
pals. He was a scrappy little fellow 
with others but bestowed great affec- 
tion on Judy. 

Soon the writer, then state game 
warden, gave Smokey to the U. S. 
Forest Service to be dedicated, as a 
living symbol, to the cause of forest 
fire prevention. He was flown to 
Washington, D. C., where senators 
and other high government officials 
participated in big ceremonies at the 
airport and elsewhere next day. After 
that, he was given a permanent home 
in the Washington Zoo, where many 
thousands visit him every year. The 
writer and his wife paid Smokey a 
visit last March. 

But let’s fly back to Capitan, New 
Mexico. Capitan is just a nice coun- 
try village of a few hundred people 
situated on Highway 380 between 
Roswell and Carrizozo. Portals east 
and west of town greet the traveler 
proclaiming Capitan as the “Birth- 
place of Smokey Bear.” The citizens 
are justly proud that in 1958 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower awarded the first 
gold Smokey “Oscar” to Capitan for 
conservation accomplishments. 

Now the people of this placid, lit- 











The Whimper Heard Across the Nation 


tle mountain village have construct 
ed a unique, rustic, log cabin Smoke) 
Bear Museum. The natural re 
sources of Lincoln County are dis 
played in museum exhibits. The pic 
tured life story of Smokey covers the 
north wall, and photographs of wild. 
life are on the west. A native stone 
fireplace on the east shares space 
with a Mexican hand-woven rug 
There are conservation displays pro- 
vided by the Soil Conservation Serv 
ice, Forest Service and the Depart 
ment of Game and Fish illustrating 
forest uses and resource conserva: 
tion. 

The museum is a growing attrac 
tion, especially for young folks 
First opened in 1960, there were ove! 
5,000 visitors in a short summer pt 
riod. Admission is entirely free. The 
purpose of the museum is to Coll 
memorate Smokey, the tiny, foot 
burned cub rescued from a fores! 
fire in the nearby mountains. It's 
an altruistic project undertaken l 
the public interest. Worthy thoug) 
it is, Operation and maintenance ol 
Smokey Bear Museum has becom 
quite burdensome on the good per 
ple of Capitan. 

Anyone desiring to assist thes 
people to maintain and operate, {0 
educational and conservation pur 
poses, the Smokey Bear Museum # 
Smokey’s birthplace may do 0 }) 
sending their contributions, large 
small, to Mrs. Virgil Wallace, Pres 
dent, Smokey Bear Museum, Capt 
tan, New Mexico. It will be greatly 
appreciated. 
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THE FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 





If you have the problem of wood waste—consider 
chipping your slabs, edgings and other by-prod- 
ucts into valuable, profit-making wood chips. 








Each Load Brings Ready Cash 


Wood chips are becoming an increasingly profitable out- 
let for wood waste from sawmills and woodworking 
plants. Wood chips are needed by farmers, nurserymen 
and others, for litter, mulch, erosion control, and for 
many additional uses. You can therefore get ready 
cash for wood chips—in some areas they bring about 
$22.50 a load (2 cords), considerably more than saw- 
dust or shavings. 


So if you want to turn wood by-products into saleable, 
valuable chips, consider installing a Fitchburg Chipper. 
This is the proved way to fully utilize wood waste while 
reducing the costly labor of hauling it away or burning 
it. One installation brings you income year after year. 


Slab to Chips in 20 Seconds 


The Fitchburg Chipper is a relatively small machine, 
not one of the big chipping “hogs.” It doesn’t take up 
much room, can be installed inside or outside, can even 
be powered by your own engines. Yet it will take slabs 
as wide as 14%” and chip them up in no time at all— 
In about 10 to 20 seconds (depending on conditions). 


Smooth and Safe 


The Fitchburg Chipper can be set up for either vertical 
or horizontal feeding. Chipping is smooth and safe 
because of the patented spring activated feed plate, 
exclusive with Fitchburg. You can easily adjust the size 
of the chip from about %” to approximately 3”. And if 
your scrap wood is in one area of the plant, and you 
want the chips elsewhere, just attach a blower and pipe 
to the Chipper and you can blow the chips exactly where 
you want them—no extra hauling labor. 


FITCHBURC F NCINEERINC (ORPORATION Bayern > agg 








Growing Market for Chips 


There’s a new, growing market for wood chips as a 
mulch on shrub beds along roadsides. Several state high- 
way departments now specify wood chips for plantings 
along highways to reduce costly hand weeding, cut 
maintenance costs. Ghips choke out the weeds, hold in 
moisture, prevent erosion; this is specially important 
for new plantings in parks and along the many miles 
of new highways. 


Nurserymen can’t get enough because they find chips 
make a perfect mulch, which slowly develops into high 
grade compost, 


Poultrymen pay premium prices for wood chip litter 
because wood chips are highly absorbent, less dusty and 
don’t pack like most litters. Wood chips are specially 
popular in the many broiler areas; the market for 
broiler litter is big because houses are cleaned out every 
ten weeks. Dairymen find that chips make absorbent bed- 
ding that’s easy to clean out. Orchardists use chips, and 
in one area grape growers report that chips from a plant 
manufacturing tenpins actually saved their vineyards. 


FREE: we'll gladly tell you more about these mar- 
kets by sending you case histories with names and 
addresses of persons and companies making money 
from chips in numerous ways. These were written up 
in leading publications and the complete story is yours 
for the asking, at no obligation. Mail the coupon, tell 
us your wood waste problem, send for free informa- 
tion and booklet. 


i FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Department AF-19 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Please send more information about selling wood chips 
for Highways [] Poultry [] Other—____— ee 


Our wood by-products consist of Slabs [] Edgings [1] 
Others, specify——__ 






Please send the free booklet “Make Low-Cost §. 
j Bedding, Litter, Mulch’ [1] Please send specifi- Fe 
i cations and prices for Fitchburg Chippers [] 
i 
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WHEN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR CARVER 


dedicated the Tioga Road in Yosemite 
(called the Great Betrayal by parks 
purists), he had a golden opportunity 
to snip the ribbon or whatever it was 
and maintain silence. Instead he used 
the occasion to draw attention to the 
fact that the "world has changed"— 
which no one can deny even if we don't 
like it Then, continuing to lecture 
his audience, "whether we like it or 
not, our parks must change." For parks 
traditionalists, this was just too 
much. People change, they are retorting 
pointedly, but the parks never! Atem- 
pest ina teapot, you say? In itself, 
yes. But not when weighed in terms of 
the smoldering resentment against the 
Interior reversal in permitting power 
motorboating on Yellowstone Lake, and, 
in general, what parks supporters re- 
gard as too much construction and de- 
velopment in reference to structures 
and engineering works on parks prop-= 
erty. Even multiple use technicians 
like AFA President Don Johnston are 
viewing the Yellowstone development 
with alarm. In Supporting the effort 
of Anthony Wayne Smith, of the Parks As- 
sociation, to buck the boats, Johnston 
said, "Tony Smith is 100 per cent 
right.." Meanwhile, many people waited 
with interest for the reaction of Dev- 
ereux Butcher, editor of "National 
Wildlands News" to the Carver comments. 
AFA staffers, who remember Butcher as 
an associate editor of "American For- 
ests," were laying small wagers that 
Butcher would call fora lynching party 
at highnoon. But Parks Purist Butcher 
showed restraint ... was inclined to 
be charitable. Mr. Carver is very new 
at his job, he pointed out. He still 
has time to see the light or find suit- 
able employment elsewhere. 


THE PROPOSED GREAT BASIN NATIONAL PARK IN 


Nevada, an area that comprises the 
present Humboldt National Forest, re- 
ceived the endorsement of Secretary of 


By A. G. HALL and JAMES B. CRAIG 


the Interior Udall and National Park 
Service Director Wirth on July 27 
before the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. Both witnesses 
labeled the area as "outStanding and 
fully worthy of becoming a national 
park." The state of Nevada does not now 
have a national park, Secretary Udall 
added. Rep. Aspinall and members of 
the committee questioned both Mr. Udall 
and Mr. Wirth at some length regarding 
the extent of future National Park 
Service requests and said they would 
like to see a blueprint of same. Bet- 
ter guidelines for future action ap- 
pear to be indicated, Rep. Aspinall 
said, pointing out that future demands 
conceivably could cut up the entire 
national forest system. Mr. Udall re- 
plied that Interior has "no dragnet out 
for national forest land" but said the 
Wheeler Peaks area is one area that 
fully meets national park require- 
ments. A "sorting out" of public lands 
is now being undertaken, he explained. 
For example, one recent inter-depart- 
mental transfer resulted inthe closing 
up of a checkerboarded ownership pat- 
tern on national forest lands in New 
Mexico, he said. Similar transactions 
are under consideration, he said. 
Quizzed on future specific park re- 
quests, Mr. Udall listed Cape Cod, 
Wheeler Peaks, Pt. Reyes, PadresIsland, 
and the C. &0. Canal area—"about a half 
dozen or so—that's about the size of 
it." Mr. Wirth said his department has 
no intention of embracing multiple use 
management of land—said he preferred 
to call it "multiple betterment." He 
stressed there are no more Yellowstones 
in the sense broad virgin areas can be 
converted to parks today. It is nowa 
question of setting up promising new 
areas and restoring them to "natural 
conditions." He also pointed out that 
even in the past some parks were ap- 
proved with a continuation of estab- 
lished uses, such as grazing, with the 
goal being to eliminate such uses as 
soon as possible. 


(Turn to page 52) 
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Walter Horning — Forester 


By JOHN CLARK HUNT 


HE good work a man does will live after him. It 

may be the work of a teacher, a statesman, a scien- 

tist, an engineer, a writer—and not least, it may 
be that of a conservationist and forester. 

Walter Horning was a forester and a teacher. He was 
aman who enjoyed study and the quiet investigation of 
the ways of the forest, but circumstances placed him in 
the middle of the complex and confusing Oregon and 
California Land Grant controversy. Once in the midst 
of battle he was found to be a stubborn and effective 
fighter, a man of action who never left the battlefield. 
He devoted the rest of his life to the O&C lands and the 
forests on the public domain, all under the Department 
of the Interior. 

In 1936, after an assignment in the rain forest of the 
Olympic Peninsula where he made an investigative sur- 
vey for the National Park Service, Mr. Horning was sent 
to a public hearing in Portland, Oregon, to listen to 
views as to how to manage or dispose of the O&C lands 
as expressed by many Oregon spokesmen. Horning as- 
sisted Rufus G. Poole, legislative attorney to Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes, by keeping notes at the hearing and 
taking statements from professional foresters on the for- 
mer railroad grant forest. 

Following the Portland public hearing, Walter Horn- 
ing was detailed to work with Mr. Poole in Washington, 
D.C., to draft legislation for the O&C lands. It was here 
that Horning’s important role began. As a forester he 
knew that sustained yield management for the magnifi- 
cent two and a quarter million acres of O&C forest was 
not only desirable but feasible. John B. Woods and 
David T. Mason, two distinguished Oregon foresters 
who knew the lands and the prevailing conditions, agreed 
with him. He wrote the sustained yield requirements 
into the legislation, then helped defend the bill through 
the long siege to which it was subjected in the seventy- 
fifth Congress. With the strong support of Col. W. B. 
Greeley representing the West Coast’s Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and David T. Mason representing other lum- 

en, and with the personal support and influence of 
Secretary Ickes, the bill finally passed and was signed into 
law by the President on August 28, 1937. Another 
staunch ally in the O&C effort was The American For- 
éstry Association. 

After this victory Secretary Ickes appointed a commit- 
te of three to devise and write the regulations and pro- 
cedures for an O&C forest management program as au- 
thorized by the new law. The committee consisted of 
Walter Horning, Lee Muck, Chief Forester for the Bu- 
teau of Indian Affairs, and E. P. Rands who for many 
years had been Regional Cadastral Engineer for the 
General Land Office in Oregon. Part of Mr. Rand’s job 

been to sell timber from the O&C lands. But under 
the old O&C legislation, which had revested the railroad 
fant lands to the federal government, the policy of the 
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General Land Office had been to dispose of both the tim- 
ber and the lands as rapidly as possible to pay off the 
large indebtedness against the lands and to satisfy the 
local clamor for forest homesteads. 

Now the policy was reversed. The emphasis would 
henceforth be to retain the lands, to protect the timber 
and regulate timber sales to the volume of growth. It 
was a gratifying task for a dedicated forester to visualize 
and write the operating procedures, and Mr. Horning 
gloried in it. 

When the regulations were completed and accepted 
by Secretary Ickes, there occurred one of those rare de- 
cisions which help to maintain our faith in government. 
Walter Horning was selected as the man to establish 
sustained yield management on the O&C lands. He 
moved to Portland, Oregon, and surrounded himself with 
a small, hard working group of young foresters, many of 
whom are still in the O&C area. Their task was not al- 
ways easy. The new group was known as the O&C Ad- 
ministration. 

In 1946, when the Bureau of Land Management was 
created by combining the Grazing Service and the Gen- 
eral Land Office which included the O&C Administra- 
tion and Cadastral Survey, Walter Horning became the 
first BLM Regional Administrator in the Northwest 
states. A few years later he was again promoted. At this 
time he became the Chief Forester for the BLM. From 
his Washington, D. C., office he watched over the far- 
flung, scattered public domain forests from northern 
Alaska to the Mexican border. 

During the years the O&C lands under sustained yield 
had become fabulously successful, pouring fortunes into 
the coffers of the O&C counties and the federal treasury. 

Walter Horning held degrees in forestry from Penn- 
sylvania State College and the University of California. 
Before entering government service he taught for several 
years at Pennsylvania State and at Iowa State School of 
Forestry. Mr. Horning was a member of Xi Sigma Pi, 
national forestry honor fraternity. In 1954, he received 
the highest distinguished service award the Department 
of the Interior bestows on its officers from then Secretary 
Douglas McKay, of Oregon—mute testimony that leaders 
of a variety of administrations did honor to his distin- 
guished career. 

Nearing the compulsory retirement age of seventy 
years, Mr. Horning, a few months ago, turned over his 
duties as Chief Forester to a younger man. He was trans- 
ferred back to his home in Portland, Oregon, to write 
a history of the O&C lands. This task, which was a labor 
of love to him, he was not permitted to finish. He died 
in his sleep on August 5, 1961. 

Walter Horning is honored and will be long remem- 
bered as Mr. O&C. But others must now carry on the 
torch this selfless, dedicated professional held high all 
his forestry life? 
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By D. A. WILLIAMS 


Administrator, Soil Conservation Service 


Lhe Gonsery 


MERICAN landowners _ now 
have available the most com- 
prehensive information to 
ie ‘ help guide future land use on 2 
sound basis ever developed in this or 
any other country. 

It is the National Inventory of Soil 
and Water Conservation Needs com 
2 pleted in 1960, with county, state 
we and national data now in the proces 

of publication. The inventory cov 

2 ered about one and a half billion 
an acres of non-federal land available 
Med for agriculture, including only thos 

federal lands leased for cropping 

Excluded were the greater part 0 
, the country’s nearly 400 million 
el acres of federal land, such as the na 
tional forests and public domain 
grazing lands, for which the admit- 
istering agencies of these lands have 
ov separate appraisals of their conserve 
-, tion responsibilities. Urban and 
built-up areas also were excluded. 

Moved by the increasingly com 
plex trend in land and water us, 
intensified by competition by ou! 
fast-growing population for lant 
space and for available water sup 
plies, the U. S. Department of Agt 
culture initiated this detailed study 
in 1956. Its purpose was to show 
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A slash pine Georgia woodland, planted 
in checks and about fifteen years old 
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Sawing up logs at Turner’s saw mill in the Boundary Soil Conservation Division near Bonners Ferry, Idaho 
£ up ry 


n Needs I nventory 


what is happening to our land, and 
what treatment and use of agricul- 
tural land and water resources are 
needed to maintain them at needed 
productive capacity in the future. 
The resulting inventory gives us to: 
day the best picture we have ever 
had of the nation’s privately owned 
land—three-fourths of the country’s 
land area—and water resources, and 
of the size of the soil, water, and 
plant resources conservation job 
ahead. 


3,000 Counties Surveyed 


The manner in which the conser- 
vation needs inventory was made, 
state by state and county by county, 
accounts for the thoroughness and 
reliability of the information result- 
ing from it. Information from all 
available sources—from soil surveys, 
the Agricultural Census, the Timber 
Resources Review and others—was 
brought together and consolidated 
in each county by competent people 
familiar with local agricultural, for- 
€stry, industrial, recreational, and 
other factors and conditions, and in 
position to size up intelligently land 
use, population, and other trends 
ahead. All together, some 30,000 
people in 3,000 counties took part in 
this fact-finding job. They repre- 
sented every agency concerned with 
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... the Lay of the Land 


An aerial view of the Pea Ridge area of Wisconsin showing contour strip farming 


with alternate 


grain strips seeded in alfalfa and other strips in corn or oats 





use and conservation of soil, water, 
and plant resources, as well as pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

Also important to the soundness 
of the inventory information devel- 
oped is the fact that the basic data 
came from soil surveys of preselected 
sample areas in each county having 
non-federal agricultural land. The 
sampling plan, developed by statisti- 
cal laboratories, assured statistically 
reliable results from areas of county 
size or larger. The sample area data 
on kind of soil, slope, erosion, and 
land use were expanded to county 
totals and interpreted in terms of 
land capability. 

This is the first time we have had 
nation-wide information on _ land 
capability and conservation needs 
from detailed surveys, made by soil 
scientists, scientifically distributed 
across the entire country to give a 
uniform degree of reliability in the 
results. It is the first time we have 
had information for whole counties, 
states, and the U.S. on present land 
use derived from physical examina- 
tion of the land itself. 

Study Available for Use 

The soil survey, land use and land 
capability data have been recorded 
on punch-cards and identified so 
they can be compiled for any polit- 
ical subdivision, natural land re- 
sources area, or major watershed. 


Selected features of the inventory 
also can be compiled in various ways 
for special or local purposes, as for 
a particular river basin or watershed, 
regional planning agency, trade as- 
sociation -area, and so on. The cost 
of any such special tabulations, on 
which information is available from 
the state and Washington offices of 
the Soil Conservation Service, would 
be borne by those ordering the ma- 
terial. 

The inventory information covers 
non-federal cropland, forest land, 
and pasture and range land, and, 
also for the first time, the country’s 
approximately 13,000 small water- 
sheds as such. Of present land use, 
the inventory brought out such facts 
as these: 

Nearly half of our non-federal 
agricultural land in the 48 mainland 
states, or about 640 million acres, is 
in capability classes I, I], and III and 
is suitable for cultivation with good 
conservation management and _ prac- 
tices. Almost 60 per cent of this bet- 
ter land already is being used for 
cropland. 

Another approximately 170 mil- 
lion acres of Class IV land is suit- 
able for occasional cultivation, with 
intensive conservation treatment; 
but it would be better to keep it in 
permanent vegetation, that is, in 
grass or trees. Nearly 50 million 
acres of this class of land are being 


cultivated now, however, Cating 4 
continuing problem in co: servation 

Almost 240 million acres of Chg 
I to HI land and more than 1 
million acres of Class IV land now in 
pasture and woodland from a Suit. 
ability standpoint could be cyl. 
vated. Something like 40 per cen, 
of the approximately 450 million 
acres of privately owned forest lands 
shown by the inventory is land tha 
is potentially suitable for cultivated 
crop use. This 175 million acres is, 
stockpile which there appears to be 
no need in the next two decades of 
our having to draw upon for food 
production. Meanwhile, it is sery. 
ing such multiple beneficial purposes 
as production of timber produets, 
watershed cover and other land pro- 
tection, support of wildlife, and rec. 
reational use. 


Shifts Are Indicated 


On the other hand, about 25 mil. 
lion acres of the 640 million acres of 
Class V to VIII land, that should not 
be in cultivation, is being used as 
cropland and should be in grass or 
trees. About 260 million acres of the 
Class V to VIII land is in woodland. 
More than 320 million acres of the 
Class V to VIII land, or about half, 
is in pasture. 

The inventory indicated there will 
be little net change in the acreage of 

(Turn to page 44) 


This stand in Webster Parish near Minden, Louisiana, consists of three year old slash pine planted 
with a mechanical planter. In recent years tree planting has shown an upsurge, but more than 73% 
million acres of tree establishment are needed if we are to meet our nation’s future demand for trees 
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The hearts of rugged old loggers like these were stirred to begin a tradition, the commemoration 





of a tragedy of the Maine wilderness, placing flowers on the grave of the Babe of St. Croix 


The Babe of St. Croix 


HE roar of spruce logs running 

wild, crunching, screeching, pil- 

ing high, devoured the shouts 
of sweating river drivers. 

A log jam, nightmare of the river- 
man, was in progress on a bend at 
Duck Point in the St. Croix River on 
the Maine-Canadian boundary. 

Fifty rugged, water-soaked men 
had taken the great drive down- 
stream. The jam came on the rear, 
and a half dozen experts probed at 
key logs with peaveys and pick poles. 

Walking the tangled logs near a 
wing which had caused the churn- 
ing trees to back up for a half mile, 
big Jack O'Malley of up-river Vance- 
boro, pulled his peavey up from be- 
tween two logs. Something white 
was clinging to it. It was a pillow 
case, Its open end sewed up. And 
something bulged inside. The peavey 
had ripped the cloth and the aston- 
ished eyes of O’Malley and his men 
stared with sadness at the naked 
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By BILL GEAGAN 


body of a recently born baby girl. 

That was late in June of 1899. At 
that time and in that region, which 
is wild and remote even today, there 
was no such thing as law enforce- 
ment. Officials such as coroners, 
medical examiners, and county attor- 
neys had never been heard of. The 
rivermen merely stopped work on 
the jam, wallowed ashore on the 
American side of the river, cleared 
an area 30 feet from the water and 
prepared to bury the little body. 

With peaveys, calked boots, sharp 
rocks, and big powerful hands, a 
three-foot-deep grave was dug. It 
was carefully lined with cedar 
browse and the earth was shoved in 
and packed down. And they stood 
there, the six rough and tumble men, 
battered hats in hand, silent, heads 
bowed. 

There was much speculation as to 
where the baby’s body came from. 
Down through the years it has be- 


come the general belief that the pil- 
low case containing the baby had 
been thrown from a train passing 
over the river on the bridge between 
Vanceboro, and McAdam, New 
Brunswick. 

With much to do in breaking up 
the rear end log jam and getting on 
with the great drive, O’Malley 
snatched a few wild flowers growing 
nearby, placed them tenderly on the 
little grave, and hurried away with 
his men. 

The story spread and the next 
spring three men, Horace Keene, 
Sandy McGraw, and Roy Middle- 
miss, all of Vanceboro on the St. 
Croix’s source at Spednic Lake, 
visited the grave and took up where 
the O'Malley crew had left off. The 
trio was tending out at the same 
Duck Point as the forward crew. 

They had come down early to the 
old jamming place—well ahead of 

(Turn to page 44) 
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C, M. Goethe, the “teacher” with an 
inspiration that brought the summer 
school of natural wonders to Americans 


CCTN this great cavern, in the cer. 
tain recesses that they choose 


the bats hang, 300 per square 

foot. At the present time it is egtj. 
mated there are about one-quarter 
billion of them here. In the early 
days explorers found « posits of 
guano fifty feet deep; much of this 
was mined and shipped to the or. 
ange groves of Southern California,” 
This was Carlsbad Caverns No. 
tional Park, New Mexico, the sum. 
mer of 1961. The speaker was a 
ranger-naturalist-guide. The audi- 
ence totaled nearly 500. In another 
hour there would be another crowd, 
possibly even larger; within the 
month more than 100,000 people 
would hear the strangely exciting 


FOUNDER OF THE WORLDS 
LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL 


By DON CARLOS MILLER 
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story of how the cave was formed; 
they would hear of upheavals and 
shrinkages, of stalagmites and stalac- 
tites; and they would hear about the 
bats. : 
Faced with the wonders of this im- 
posing work of nature the audience 
was breathlessly attentive. Likely 
none there went away without glean- 
ing some new insight into the de- 
velopment of this wonderful earth. 
At the same time, no doubt, none 
there gave it much thought that he 
or she was participating in the 
world’s largest summer school, a 
school that spreads across the land 
into nearly every state of the Union 
and into many cities. A conservative 
estimate of the number of students 
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would likely be 20,000,000 or more. 

In actuality this is one of the most 
stupendous educational undertak- 
ings in the world. Although no de- 
grees are passed out, the amount of 
knowledge disseminated in this man- 
ner is unmeasurable; surely it is one 
of the great gains experienced by our 
society. 

Strangely, the majority of the vast 
multitude of participants in this 
great school have no idea how it be- 
gan. This is a shame; it is one of 
the most fascinating stories of our 
American heritage. 

Fortunately, the man who started 
it is still living and at the age of 
eighty-six can clearly recall the 
founding of the school as well as 


Visitors to California’s 


many other important events of the 
past eighty years. He is C. M. 
Goethe of Sacramento, writer, natu- 
ralist, philanthropist, conservation- 
ist, and many other things too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The school began in the summer 
of 1919 on the shores of incompar- 
able Lake Tahoe. There were two 
instructors, Dr. Loye Holmes Miller 
of the University of California at 
Los Angeles and Dr. Harold C. Bry- 
ant, then of the California Fish and 
Game Commission and later super- 
intendent of Grand Canyon Nation- 
al Park. These men both now live 
in the Berkeley, California, area. 

Dr. Goethe and his wife, the late 
Mary Glide Goethe, had spent a 


Prairie Creek State 


Park can study the habits of the Roosevelt elk 


A shady spot that is a favorite with nature lovers 
in California’s beautiful Jedediah Smith State Park 


This marker to Jedediah Smith, the “Bible Toter,” is typical of 
the efforts Dr. and Mrs. Goethe used to inform the public better 








great deal of time traveling through- 
out the world. Upon one of their 
junkets prior to World War I, they 
observed a nature guide program in 
Switzerland. Later they visited pro- 
grams in other European countries 
and were so enthralled with the idea 
that they wished to introduce it into 
the United States. They picked 
Lake Tahoe as offering the best op- 
portunity and with the help of one 
of their friends, W. W. Price of 


Fallen Leaf Lodge, they lined up six 
resorts, each to allow the program 
to be presented one day a week dur- 
ing the summer months. Then, upon 
the recommendation of the Univer- 


sity of California, the Goethes hired 
Miller and Bryant as instructors. 

Dr. Goethe says the choice was 
providential. Dr. Bryant had _ in- 
vented nature games such as _ bark- 
feeling and flower-smelling for his 
children and was an accomplished 
practical scientist who could speak 
the layman’s language. Dr. Miller 
was a veteran paleoornithologist. He 
was amazingly skillful in calling wild 
birds. 

At once 


the school was 


tremen- 


dously successful; crowds flocked to 
the lectures and participated in the 
trail trips with a gusto that pleased 
both the resort owners and the 
Goethes. Of course, there was no 
admission charge; anyone could par- 
ticipate and children, especially, 
were encouraged to do so. Dr. and 
Mrs. Goethe were themselves great 
lovers of nature and wanted others 
to appreciate some of the things 
they appreciated. 

No one knows exactly what would 
have happened through the ensuing 
years had not the hand of destiny 
reached a long arm across the Sierra 
wilderness at this most propitious 
moment; as a result the course of 
events was radically changed and 
with them the nature guide program 
was assured a measure of success far 
beyond the dreams of the Goethes. 

Stephen T. Mather, the first Direc- 
tor of National Parks, came to Fallen 
Leaf Lodge to spend the night. He 
was an embattled and discouraged 
man. He had fought and won the 
fight to keep commercialized vice 
exploiters from establishing a gigan- 
tic Monte Carlo against the back- 


drop of Yosemite’s leap: ig torrents 
But, in turn, the gamblers had shut 
off the hope of money froin Congress 
to develop the park. The lawmakey; 
had no vision of what could be done 
with Yosemite or any other of the 
scenic wonders they hac set aside 
Feeling the hurt of defeat, Mathe, 
took the long way around to reach 
the railroad and the east. Fron 
Yosemite he crossed Tioga Pass and 
turned to Tahoe; there were stil] np 
answers for the problems he faced, 
Then he saw Fallen Leaf Lodge’ 
overflowing auditorium with people 
peering in at the doors and windows 
Dr. Loye Miller was lecturing on 
how he made his bird calls. Mather 
joined the listeners—and forgot his 
supper. With that remarkable vision 
for which he was noted, he caught; 
new glimpse of what could be done 
at the national parks. People who 
came to enjoy the scenery and went 
away wondering about the geological 
formation of the parks, the birds, the 
plants, the animals could go home 
with answers and they could k 
taught that scenery was not some 
(Turn to page 54) 


An avid conservationist, Dr. Goethe purchased this grove of redwoods in honor of his wife, Mary Glide Goethe. 


The Goethe Memorial Grove is part of Prairie Creek State Park and lies alongside of 
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By MONROE BUSH 


Books Conservationists Should Read 


O other field of literature is so 
N broadly diversified, and so for- 

ever new, as the resource field. 
Since our earth is a many-faceted 
wonder, it challenges a legion of sci- 
entists, technicians and dedicated 
amateurs to give their curiosity full 
rein. The range of inquiry is with- 
out limit. The variety of books that 
such inquiry produces is sufficient 
for any taste. 

We cannot review them all. The 
problem is to cite those most impor- 
tant works of every kind, in order 
that each member of The American 
Forestry Association will have titles 
called to his attention that will be 
of special relevance to his own con- 
cern. 

There are a few books that we 
should all read. There are other sig- 
nificant books that will necessarily 
be limited to a moderate but influ- 
ential audience. Finally, occasional 
rare works of scholarship come along 
that could hardly interest a hundred 
people, yet which in the long run of 
time will stand as major resource 
material. 

A book of this third sort is The 
Forests of China, with a Survey of 
Grassland and Desert Vegetation, by 
Wang, Chi-Wu (Botanical Museum, 
Harvard University, 1961. Maria 
Moors Cabot Foundation, Publica- 
tion Series No. 5. 313 pp. $3.00). 
China is closed to us. We have no 
forest products commerce’ with 
China. The timber of that vast and 
hidden land will likely be of no sig- 
nificance to this present generation. 

Yet the book itself is primary 
scholarship. It is a definitive work. 
Not until there is again peace in the 
world will men be able to amplify 
and amend the exhaustively detailed 
data which the author has assembled. 
And at that happy time this book 
will inevitably constitute the infor- 
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mational base upon which all fur- 
ther study must depend. 

Back in 1954, the Maria Moors 
Cabot Foundation published, in co- 
operation with Harvard Forest and 
the Atkins Garden and Research 
Laboratory of Cuba, its Publication 
Series No. 2, The Forests of Cuba, 
by Earl E. Smith. Now that country, 
too, is closed, though this compe- 
tent study has been, and will con- 
tinue, an important source book for 
Caribbean forestry. 

Works of this type will never have 
much of an audience. They are 
written for a handful of specialists. 
Yet they are small and essential parts 
of that hard-core data upon which 
the science of resource management 
rests. 

Another study of this same funda- 
mental stripe is Regions, Resources, 
and Economic Growth, by Harvey S. 
Perloff, Edgar S$. Dunn, Jr.. Eric FE. 
Lampard, and Richard F. Muth 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, for 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 1960. 
716 pp. $12.00). This triple-A team 
has taken a long look at regional eco- 
nomic development, or the lack of 
it, throughout the United States. 
And in a time of wide economic dis- 
parity, with every region pushing 
hard for new gains, this vast work 
provides the context in which plans 
and programs can be constructed 
from solid fact. The particular em- 
phasis here upon regional resource 
strength will be especially helpful to 
development agencies that often 
have more zeal than knowledge. 

The chief question, however, is 
how shall economic decision-makers 
be persuaded to study a book of such 
infinite detail? Scholarship that is 
intended for other scholars poses no 
problem; scholarship that is intend- 
ed as a basis for effective decision is 
very seldom couched in a form that 


is palatable to the unacademic busi- 
ness mind. Neither scholars nor 
businessmen are responsible for this. 
The difficulties of communication 
result from indifferent editing and 
processes of publishing which are in 
fact no more than mere printing. 
One publication that year after 
year manages to maintain the high- 
est standards of scholarship and ac- 
curacy, and yet speak directly to 
working men-of-affairs, is the re- 
markable yearbook of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Seeds, The 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1961, 
(U.S.D.A., Washington, 1961. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. $2.00) con- 
tinues this tradition. It may well 
prove one of the most useful of a 
decade. The chapters on “Problems 
and Rewards in Improving Seeds,” 
by John H. Martin and S. H. Yar- 
nell, and “How We Try to Measure 
Trueness to Variety,” by Walter A. 
Davidson and B. E. Clark, are typi- 
cal of the fine and fascinating ma- 
terial in this book which manages to 
be of immediate and practical im- 
port to the reader, without any dilu- 
tion whatever of its scholarly relia- 
bility. Editor Alfred Stefferud knows 
the secret of packaging knowledge 
for consumption, and he is one of 
very few learned editors who do. 
Passing from the sublime, not to 
the ridiculous but to the picturesque, 
I have at hand the superbly illus- 
trated Logging Railroads of the 
West, by Kramer Adams (Superior 
Publishing Co., Seattle, 1961. 144 
pp. $12.50). The text is skillful and 
intriguing. The collection of photo- 
graphs is first-rate. This is a major 
historical popularization of a very 
minor aspect of history. How much 
more charming and heart-warming 
to read these tales of the logging rail- 
(Turn to page 35) 
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by JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


Mt. Jefferson, at 10,495 feet is 
Oregon’s second highest peak and 
is surrounded by a recreational 
region that is enjoyed by many 


I DROVE as far as I could up the 
tortuous grade, winding around 
incredible curves that dropped off 
into blue distances. The nearest 
timber blanketed the mountains a 
thousand feet below, but there was 
no time to appreciate the view be- 
yond the steering wheel. 

Thirty years before, I had climbed 
Medicine Mountain on the Wyom- 
ing-Montana border of the Big 
Horn Mountains, following a steep 
trail from Five Springs. In that 
interim, the U. S. Forest Service had 
blasted out a road—if one could call 
it that—to within a quarter mile of 
a prehistoric Indian shrine on the 
crest of Medicine Rim, known as 
the Medicine Wheel. Climbing un- 
der powder instead of by shanks’ 
mare. I remembered the great cliffs 
and with what boyish delight I had 
chased a rock ptarmigan over the 
rim, watching the white-tailed bird 
spread its stubby wings to glide into 
yawning depths below. Now, for 
all I knew as my 225 horses gasped 
for breath in the rarified air, the old 
trail may have grown back to sage- 
brush and yellow pine. 

I am not a professional montain- 
eer. I stick to less dangerous peaks 
than Alaska’s Mt. McKinley, Eur- 
ope’s Matterhorn, or Nepal’s cloud- 
shrouded Mt. Everest. As I told my- 
self when starting out on this trip, 
“One can certainly enjoy the high 
country without feeling compelled 
to conquer its separate peaks, and 


what’s an auto for but to help get 
you there!” 

I dared not take my eyes from the 
road, and caught only quick glimpses 
of astounding scenery. Parking at 
last in an area twice the wheel base 
of the car, I got out. Whipped by 
the biting October gale, I climbed 
beyond the road to the crest of 
Medicine Rim and peered over. The 
wind streamed like a constant river, 
filled with the odors of ice and pines 
and sage, sweeping toward me from 
the glaciated peaks of the distant 
Bear Tooth and Absoraka ranges 
to the west. 

With a never-ending awe that 
forever takes me back to the high 
country, that is almost a kinship 
with all the forces of Creation, I 
gazed out over the vast circle of 
plains and mountains stretching two 
hundred miles to the dim blue hori- 
zon. The years vanished and, with 
eyes watering in the wind, I noted 
the exact spot where I’d chased the 
ptafmigan over the edge. I thought 
how, unlike human beings, the les- 
ser animals seem immune to the ad- 
verse effects of altitude. 


Devils Canyon dropped to the 
north, its alpine spruce and_ firs 
dark against the granite cirques. 
Deer and elk grazed a meadow so far 
away across thin air that I could 
barely distinguish their movements. 
All about, the lower slopes flamed 
with lupin, poppies, fireweed, and 
several other species of flowering 
alpine plants still brightly dressed 
in the late fall westerlies. 

This was what I had come 1200 
miles to see again, from my office 
desk, from dim boyhood memories 
of high, wild cliffs, sheer dropofts, 
and a wind forever filled with the 
tang of sage. 

The professional mountain climb- 
er is a unique person who does not 
belong in this account, except for 
mention. The pros base their hobby 
on 120 feet of 7/16th-inch nylon 
rope, an ice ax, pitons (iron pegs), 
a piton hammer to drive them into 
rock crevices, a coil of rappel rope 
for rapid.descents, -karabiners (snap 
links used to fasten a rope to a 
piton), crampons for ice and sneak- 
ers for rock, a rucksack and pack- 
board to carry all the stuff, and 
corded leg muscles! Their interest 
doesn’t begin until the less serious 
climbing of others leaves off. 

That kind of self-inflicted torture 
is not for me. It’s too formal, too 
dangerous and, while admitting to 
the thrill of conquest, too far re- 
moved from what the average man 
who likes to get out on vacation and 
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stretch his muscles can either aftord 
or endure. Moreover, it leaves no 
room for adequate camera equip- 
ment—a must for any kind of climb- 
er with an eye for the unusual. 

I have spent a good many seasons 
since childhood prowling the high 
country from Alaska to Sonora. As 
Boy Scouts, my companions and I 
scaled Mt. Olympus several times a 
summer to collect water-clear quartz 
crystals from its wind-swept, snowy 
summit. Up and down the Oregon 
and Washington Cascades, through 
the remoter Rockies of Montana 
and Wyoming, and in the Sierras of 
California, we teenage enthusiasts 
wandered under pack and pike, 
mostly living off the virgin country, 




















mountain’s natural battle strategy of 
fog, winds up to 200 miles an hour, 
freezing cold, rock slides, avalanches, 
slick glacier ice, crevasses, and all 
the rest. 

When I was a senior at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, a classmate, 
Delmar Fadden, age 19, decided to 
scale Mt. Rainier’s 14,268-foot cone 


on New Year’s Day, 1936. Nobody 
had ever climbed the “Mountain- 


That-Was-God” in midwinter, and 
for six months preceding the at- 
tempt, Fadden trained himself. To 
withstand subzero cold, he swam 
daily in the icy waters of Puget 
Sound. He scaled scores of lesser 


peaks around Seattle to toughen his 
Then, knowing 


legs and his wind. 











































































































Glaciated Volcanic Peak at Cold Bay, Alaska, provides awesome mountain scenery 
with opportunity for amateur and professional mountain climbers to sample fierce 
arctic winds and dodge glacier crevasses in the doses they determine for themselves 


risking our necks all too often, un- 
worried about what the morrow 
might bring. Our specialty was to 
strike off “cross country” on jaunts 
I wouldn’t dream of for my city- 
bred son. 

Mountain climbing can and does 
become a serious sport with many 
outdoorsmen. There’s something 
about a great ragged granite uplift 
that gets under a man’s skin, and 
he'll risk injury or death to “con- 
quer” a particular peak. Each year, 
too many wonderful fellows perish 
—men who set themselves against a 
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that the park rangers would pro- 
hibit the attempt as sheer folly, he 
slipped away to the deified moun- 
tain. 

When Delmar failed to keep an 
appointment at his fraternity house, 
a friend broke silence. Seventeen 
days later, an airplane located a 
dark speck on the ice at 13,000 feet 
—the boy’s frozen body. 

Wendell Trosper, one of the 
climbers who went after the corpse, 
told newspapermen, “All the party 
had frozen feet when we got back 
down. It must have been 40° below 


zero! It took a half how just to 
chop the boy’s body out of the ice” 
The climbers estimated that Fadden 
must have plunged over the lip of 
one of Mt. Ranier’s high glaciers, 
a sheer fall of 600 feet. During the 
two weeks spent in recovering the 
boy’s body, unparalleled feats of 
mountaineering were accomplished 
by those who went after it; they 
were the real, unsung heros of the 
tragedy. And yet, camera film 
found in Fadden’s pocket proved 
that he had, indeed, actually con. 
quered the mighty mountain. 

Stranger tales than this have come 
out of the mountains, carried by 
professional climbers who thought 
they were the first ever to reach a 
particular summit. Like the un 
known war scribe who first scribbled 
“Kilroy Was Here!” nonprofession- 
als sometimes get there first. 

Alaska’s Mt. McKinley provided 
a climb with a real O. Henry twist. 
Since white men first sighted this 
20,390-foot peak rising like a cumu- 
lous cloud above the St. Elias Range, 
the desire to be the first to reach 
its stratospheric crest took many 
turns. The first to announce its 
conquest was Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
a colossal storyteller who boasted the 
feat with photographs taken in 1906. 

Located about 200 miles south of 
the Arctic Circle, this highest and 
coldest peak on the North American 
continent is constantly whipped by 
snow-laden hurricanes. It protects 
itself against man’s assaults by gran- 
ite cliffs, treacherous glaciers and, 
during the April, May, and June 
climbing season, by an avalanche 
every few minutes. Probably no 
other mountain in the world pre 
sents such a sheer vertical climb- 
17,000 feet straight up from above 
the surrounding timbered foothill. 
Above a three-mile altitude, lack of 
oxygen can be a tremendous hanti- 
cap to exertion. 

Cook's word was doubted. To the 
eternal damnation of all the many 
worthwhile explorations he_ had 
made previously, it was soon shown 
by duplicating his photographs that 
the self-styled mountaineer had not 
come nearer than 20 miles to Mc 
Kinley’s crest. His photograph of 
the “summit of Mt. McKinley” wa 
actually of an outcrop of rock les 
than 6000 feet above sea level! 

On June 28, 1912, Belmore Brown, 
Lavoy, and Professor Parker, after 
months of preparation, scaled 10 
within 300 feet of the needle-sharp 
south crest before being driven 
down by cold and storm. Then, on¢ 
year later, Mt. McKinley was“ offic 
ally” conquered by Hudson Stuck, 
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H. P. Karsiens, R. G. Tatum, and 
an Indian, Walter Hurber. To 
their utter consternation, Stuck and 
the professo! raised unbelieving eyes 
from the south peak to see a flag- 
le stuck in the rocks of the north 
crest-more than three miles ver- 
tically above the nearest trees! 

Three years before, two garrulous, 
whiskered prospectors in Fairbanks 
had boasted of climbing Mt. Mc- 
Kinley in a day, only to have their 
claims shouted down in ribald laugh- 
ter as just another old sourdough 
tale. Nevertheless, the two wrang- 
ling, middle-aged miners, untrained 
in mountain climbing and disdain- 
ing to use ropes, ice axes, Crampons, 
oxygen masks, or other parapher- 
nalia of the professional, had liter- 
ally waltzed up one of the highest 
and most forbidding peaks in the 
world lugging a 14-foot “flagpole” 
on their doughty shoulders. Peter 
Anderson and William Taylor had 
made the traverse of the Grand 
Basin, scaled the North Peak—which 
seemed to be the highest but wasn’t 
-planted their pole among the 
rocks, climbed down and up the 
South Peak, and returned to their 
camp at 18,000 feet all in one day. 
This feat of endurance and strength, 
not to mention foolhardiness, is 
probably unmatched in the annals 
of mountaineering. By contrast, 
Stuck’s expedition had cost thous- 
ands of dollars, many months of 
painstaking preparation, weeks on 
Mt. McKinley’s flanks and, finally, 
several days to negotiate the last leg 
of their climb. 

Like Taylor and Anderson, I pre- 
fer to climb the high country with- 
out any burden of equipment, other 
than my camera, and to draw back 
when retreat seems the wiser action. 
It is foolish not to respect a moun- 
tain’s capacity to maim or kill. 
Mountains differ, like personalities, 
not only from one another but also 
im season. Some are easy and in- 
dulgent at times, angry and forbid- 
ding at others. 

Mt. Hood, 63 miles southeast of 
Portland, Oregon, is only 11,245 feet 
straight up. Two thousand people 
each year have reached the top, 
breathless, exhilerated at the won- 
drous view of surrounding forest 
and snow-covered sister peaks, the 
summer sun hot on their sweltering 
backs. So easy is this climb—pro- 
viding you're stout and have a sound 
heart—that one bright morning a 
college girl set out alone, something 
no climber should do! Shortly after 
luncheon had been served in the 
spacious dining salon at Timberline 
Lodge, she was back, hungry as the 
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mountain lion she thought she had 
seen in the forest fringe below the 
ski lift, and tired. The roll of film 
she brought back proved that she, 
also, had reached the needle-like tip. 

That same week I started out, also 
alone, on the nice easy three-mile 
hike. I'd not gone more than a half 
mile above the chalet, which is 
about 7000 feet above sea level and 
at the lower limit of eight glistening 
glaciers on Hood’s craggy flanks, 
when the mountain roared like an 
angry catamount and shook himself. 
I barely had time to leap behind a 
half-buried boulder when tons of 
rock poured down the mountain 
side, erasing a section of trail. 

When the avalanche of stone had 
quit shaking the earth under my 
feet, I essayed another try. I got a 
little farther this time, but again 
the mountain roared protest, fling- 
ing a veritable wall of plunging 
rock and dust across my trail. 

That was sign enough for me. I 
went back. I don’t believe in delib- 
erately antagonizing a mountain! 

Even under the best conditions, 
those who visit America’s vacation 
mountains do not always come back. 
Sun Valley, Idaho, is surely a skier’s 
paradise, but every year avalanching 
snow released by the bright, warm 
spring sunshine takes its toll despite 
well-placed warnings. Many years 
before the spa was built, my father 
barely escaped those benign, smil- 
ing mountains by the grace of God 
and the speed of his hickories. 

Crossing a low pass on 12-foot 
skis to his uncle’s homestead, my 
father was startled by a loud crack- 
ling that mounted to a high-pitched 
whine. Then with an earth shatter- 
ing roar, thousands of tons of beau- 
tiful, glittering scenery came thun- 
dering down the slope straight for 
him. Being caught dead center of 
the slide area, his only recourse was 
to turn and scoot down the pass 
ahead of it. For nearly a mile he 
barely remained in front of the tum- 
bling white death, reaching an esti- 
mated 60 miles an hour before final- 
ly outdistancing it. A man on foot 
or on snowshoes would have taken 
immediate delivery of the ice. 

Whether you are an amateur or 
a pro, if you like to get out into the 
high country, it’s a good idea not 
to tackle an ice field of any kind un- 
less there are three of you roped 
securely together on 30-foot lengths 
of stout manila hemp. The lead 
man pokes along, probing the in- 
nocent virgin snow with ice ax or 
pike for crevasses. Sometimes his 
first inkling of such a booby-trap is 
when he does an abrupt ploppo! 


The remaining two, wary and on 
guard for such an emergency, brace 
themselves, absorb the shock of 
their leader’s descent into the pale 
blue under, and help him climb 
out. I don’t recommend this high 
road to fun; it’s a hair-raising escape 
from the Hereafter! 

I don’t pretend to the dare-devil 
kind of mountain mastery that 
drives otherwise sane men to at- 
tempt the great peaks of the globe. 
Such men seem more ridden by their 
hobby than master of it and, like 
Delmar Fadden, most of them can 
expect to be conquered ultimately. 
Instead, it is the simpler mountain- 
eering that is particularly dangerous 
for normal city folk with a yen for 
the perpendicular. Climbing looks 
so easy! 

To the sensible fellow from 50 
weeks of the daily grind, slogging 
his way up to a muscle-torturing in- 
cline just to look at scenery, he 
could better see from an airplane, 
climbing should be considered strict- 
ly an amateur sport. He doesn’t 
have the months of time it takes to 
condition city-softened tendons, but 
he can admire and respect those who 
do strive for the highest summits. 

Each man feels a periodic need 
to flex his muscles, and I have done 
my share of reaching for improbable 
places. Sometimes, when I’ve 
dragged into camp too dog tired 
even to eat leftover stew, I ask my- 
self why? 

Well, there are greater rewards 
than earning a Knox-hill of money 
or vindicating a physique. Man is 
innately primitive. There is a fun- 
damental, primal thrill in witnessing 
a rock slide, as if old Mother Earth 
were still in the making. The un- 
earthly beauty found deep in a 
glacial crevasse is as if the world 
were but the interior of an immense 
aquamarine. And in unexpected 
blizzards, how graceful is the whirl- 
ing snow sifting over the lee side of 
a boulder or filtering through a 
clump of gnarled timberline spruce! 

Sometimes, you get a feeling when 
you've reached the top of some high 
place, that all the world belongs to 
you—at least, as much as you can see 
of it. And while you rest, panting 
and dizzy from the climb, you may 
discover an arrowhead, a disintegrat- 
ing lunch bag, or even a flagpole. 
It comes to you like a mild shock 
that others have been there, too, see- 
ing the same scenery and _ perhaps 
listening intently to the singing 
wind. You know then that you are 
all brothers together, members of 
one great, far-flung clan—Those 
Who Climb Mountains. 
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HEN I saw the huge black 
smoke column climbing like 
a genie over a ridge near 
Angeles Crest Highway, I grabbed 
my bag and hit the road. The new 
flying fire engines of the U. S. Forest 
Service might be tackling their 
toughest test. And I might fly with 
them. 

I raced for the camp where Jay 
Peterson, fire control officer of the 
Angeles National Forest, would be 
issuing orders. I was accredited to 
ride with one of his lead planes as an 
observer “when a big enough fire 
comes along.” 

This one looked big enough. 
Twenty minutes after it broke out in 
crackling dry brush, in a steep ar- 
royo where ground crews couldn’t 
reach it, the fire was a yellow hurri- 
cane, roaring uncontrolled on three 
fronts. 

This was the kind of fire Peterson 
had dreaded when he said, “Air- 
plane attack is the greatest fire fight- 
ing tool since the bulldozer in 1933. 
But with all our tools we’re not sure 
we can stop a really bad forest fire. 
If one started in just the wrong spot, 
with just the wrong combination of 
wind and dryness and vegetation and 
terrain to help it, it might burn clear 
to Mexico.” 

Now, with diabolical precision, a 
firebug had set such a fire. 

Detectives proved later he was an 
aggrieved ex-employee of the Forest 
Service who knew how to plan maxi- 
mum disaster. He caused the biggest 
show ever staged by the world’s big- 
gest fire department, the Forest Serv- 
ice. It began October 13, 1959. 

When I reached the fire camp it 
was a maelstrom of men and ma- 
chines. Convoys bristling with axes, 
shovels, backpumps, and helmeted 
crews were moving out. State, county, 
and city forces were converging to 
help the green-clad federal foresters 
attack this fire like Marines. 

I knew that phones were ringing 
and radios crackling at air bases. 
Pilots would be scrambling for take- 
off. From all over California a fleet 
of 23 tanker planes, 5 bird dog planes 
and 10 helicopters were streaking for 
small air strips near the forest, where 
they could land to tank up with the 
new chemicals to be rained on the 
fire. 
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A representative from the Equipment Development Center explains to firemen use of 
new helicopter fire fighting equipment, including hose-lay tray and half pump unit 


But Peterson had bad news for 
the pilots, and for me. “No air at- 
tack today,” he ordered. “Too much 
wind.” In narrow canyons a gust 
might smash low-flying fire-fighters 
against mountainsides. Peterson, a 
smoke-eater since 1928, wouldn't 
risk it. Fire pilots face too many 
other hazards without the added 
danger of extra-turbulent air. 

Five planes and seven flyers had 
been lost in a single year, nearly all 
through pilot error—snagging a wing 
on a dead tree or grazing a ridge. In 
the glare and roar of a great holo- 
caust it is easy to make errors. Some 
pilots get so excited they forget 
whether they dropped their load of 
chemicals; a few have landed with 
tanks full, others took off empty. 
Some flew one mission and resigned. 

There will be fewer mishaps in the 
future. Air warfare against fires is 

























































































By KEITH MONROE 


A helicopter drops chemical fire 
retardent on a burning slash area 


The flying forest fire fighter in the TBM torpedo bomber (above) dives in to release the plane’s 450-gallon 
payload of chemicals on a forest fire burning in the White Mountain National Forest in New Hampshire 





These men at the San Bernardino Airport are hurrying to mix borate slurry 


emerging from the trial stage into 
international use. It has already 
rescued two whole towns. When 
Deadwood, South Dakota, seemed 
doomed by fire in the forest around 
it, USFS bombers laid a pink smear 
of bentonite along the fringes and 
helped 1,000 fire-fighters turn back 
the flames. When sparks from a 
hobo jungle touched off a big ware- 
house in Tonasket, Washington, and 
sent wildfire racing toward oil tanks, 
a converted B-25 bomber bucked a 
30-mile wind to drizzle borate all 
over town. It saved the tanks and 
the town. 

But now the question was: Could 
the Angeles forest be saved? This was 
the same tinderbox forest laid waste 
in 1924 when the red monster raged 
uncontrolled for 38 days. Now the 
greatest armada of tanker planes ever 
assembled was waiting to dive at it. 

Most of them waited all that day. 
A few got aloft briefly when the wind 
eased. They swooped near foothill 
towns where hundreds of residents 
were evacuating homes. The planes 
sloshed their fire-deadening liquids 
near the houses and sometimes on 
them—evoking angry phone calls 
from a few owners, grateful messages 
from others. The homes did not 
burn. 

As reports came in, I heard new 
names listed in the Seagull Club— 
people on whom borate or bentonite 
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has dropped. “One of the first mem- 
bers was a tourist in Glacier National 
Park,” a ranger told me. “That was 
in 58, when we flew nine days against 
a big fire in the park. The poor guy 
caught a 1,000-gallon load when a 
pilot didn’t aim a drop quite right.” 

“Hurt him?” I asked. 

“Hurt his feelings. He had to take 
a bath, and wash his clothes. Anoth- 
er Montana farmer got his tractor 
drenched. But the luckiest members 
were four fellows upstate in Lake 
County. Tom Oster saved their 
lives.” 

He explained that Oster looked 
down as a great burst of flame cut 
off the men’s escape route. Instantly 
changing plans, he swerved to drench 
them and the surrounding ground. 
Two minutes later a wave of fire 
swept around them. Afterward they 
treated minor burns and _ walked 
home. The liquid coating probably 
saved them from roasting alive. 

This was a rare case of deliberate 
dropping on humans, which is dan- 
gerous unless skillfully done. A big 
load from standard height of 100 feet 
can hit hard enough to push over 
small pines and break a tree limb as 
thick as a man’s arm. Fire-fighters 
are told to drop flat, behind cover, 
if the liquid falls toward them. One 
helmeted Indian who didn’t do this 
was killed by a borate drop. 

The second day of the Angeles 


fire, I drove to a desert field where 
pilots were waiting. They said the 
fire was worse, but the wind was 
gentler. 

“We'll fly today,” Ken Benesh 
told me. He was the USFS pilot in 
charge of flight operations. “Wait 
around. I'll send you in a recon 
plane.” Bird dogs are lightweight 
spotter planes which lead tankers on 
bombing runs and boss them by 
radio. 

So I waited. Fire control experts 
from San Francisco and Washington 
were there, and took priority in ob- 
servers’ seats. As planes roared in 
and out, I sat in the ready room 
listening to pilots reminisce. 

One recalled how a radio operator, 
trapped and screaming on a moun- 
tain in this same forest in 1947, had 
been plucked by helicopter from the 
path of a wave of flame. It was the 
first year the whirly-birds were used 
in California forests. In those days 
bold pilots had put out small fires by 
hovering and dumping a 5-gallon 
can of water. “All fires are small 
when they start,” a pliot said. “Five 
gallons now are better than five 
thousand later.” 

“But borate beats water. Remem 
ber that burn in ’58 in Shasta For 
est? It was 150 acres. We made 
twelve drops. When the ground crew 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Unbeknown to the pretty sixteen- 
year-old authoress, her inspiring 
sonnet was submitted by her proud 
father. The editors concur with him 
that his daughter has a talented 
hand for writing a refreshing and 
beautiful poem, and one that im- 
parts wisdom and stirs images. 
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The Cruelest Thing 


By VIRGINIA M. SYMONDS 


Across the sky a painting glows thus bright 
And hues of red are mingled with dark gray. 
The barren tree bereft of soul, a sight 
Of death that saddens hearts and brings dlwngy: 
A quiet hush befalls the plain and wood 
For beasts and birds are nowhere to be found. 
The cinders now replace the homes that stood 
While blowing ashes utter the sole sound. 
What doltish thing does plight Nature’s portrait? 
Perhaps a careless human deed, I chide. 
The guilty one cares not for Nature’s fate, 
But to himself he’s true while others die. 
Of all the painful things that’s least desire 


The cruelest one of all is known as fire. 











SCHURZ: 











N 1849, a slender young revolu- 
[ sens from Cologne, Germany, 

slipped across the Rhine River 
two jumps ahead of a troop of Prus- 
sian hussars that had definite designs 
upon his liberty if not upon his life. 

He was wanted for organizing and 
participating in a series of student 
revolts that were part and parcel of 
the unsuccessful rebellion of 1848 
which had swept Germany like fire 
through chaff and singed the beards 
of its feudal institutions. This was 
the rather startling beginning for a 
man who would rise in American 
Political life as far as his immigrant 
Status would permit and who was 
destined to influence considerably 
the embryonic conservation move- 
ment in his adopted country. 

Carl Schurz was born in Liblar, 
Prussia, on March 2, 1829, and lived 
in his early life on the outskirts of 
Cologne. Matriculating at Bonn, he 
proved a student with a bear-trap 
Mind and a flair for debate and writ- 
mg. His schooling was interrupted 
abruptly and violently by the revolts 
that swept Germany and he soon 
found himself among the leaders of 
one of the armed bands of civilians 
Which fought unsuccessfully against 
the heavily armed troops of the gov- 
€rnment. With the collapse of the 
tebellion, he fled to France and then 
to England, where, in 1852, he joined 

€ stream of emigrants to the New 

orld, gravitating naturally toward 
the German American communities 
im the Middle West. Establishing a 
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residence at Madison, Wisconsin, he 
continued his interrupted studies 
and was admitted to the bar in Mil- 
waukee in 1859. He also perfected 
his English, rapidly losing his heavy 
Teutonic accent and becoming noted 
as one of the most accomplished ora- 
tors in the West. 


A Good Republican 


As a born reformer, Schurz was at- 
tracted to the newly organized Re- 
publican Party and its stand against 
slavery. With the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, he stumped the 
German communities of the Prairie 
States in support of the gangling can- 
didate, using his powers of eloquence 
to such effect that he was largely re- 
sponsible for delivering a solid block 
of states to the Republican Party. In 
the election of 1860, the German 
Americans backed Lincoln almost to 
a man, and as a result of his contri- 
bution, the 32-year-old former revo- 
lutionist found himself in 1861 
returning to Europe under circum- 
stances far different from those un- 
der which he had left. He had been 
appointed by Lincoln to the plush 
position of Minister to Spain. 

The luxurious court of Queen Isa- 
bella II would have been a comfort- 
able place for a man of less aggres- 
sive propensities than Schurz to sit 
out the Civil War. He had scarcely 
presented his credentials to the 
Queen, however, when Confederate 
forces opened fire on Fort Sumter 
and launched the United States into 
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five years of fratricidal conflict. As 
soon as he received word of the start 
of the war, Schurz penned a note of 
resignation to the President and took 
the first available transport back to 
America. Stopping in Washington 
only long enough to obtain a com- 
mission as a brigadier general, he 
rushed back to Wisconsin where he 
threw himself into the task of raising 
a brigade of volunteers and molding 
an assortment of farmers, brewery 
workers, and shopkeepers into some 
semblance of a military unit. 

Just how capable a military leader 
Schurz was is open to some debate, 
but he seems to have been better 
than many of the other political gen- 
erals who fought in that war. Cer- 
tainly his brigade, as part of bum- 
bling Franz Sigel’s corps, saw its 
share of action. It took a mauling 
at Second Manassas, took the brunt 
of the Confederate assault at Chan- 
cellorsville, and saw heavy fighting 
at Gettysburg. Schurz was cited for 
his gallantry in these vicious battles 
and in the running skirmishes that 
separated them. He emerged from 
the war wearing the twin stars of a 
major general. 

At the close of hostilities, Schurz 
turned his hand to journalism, first 
as editor of the German-language 
newspaper Westiche Post, and then 
of the Detroit Post. He also picked 
up the broken threads of his political 
career, establishing a residence in 
Missouri long enough to run for the 
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United States Senate, to which he 
was elected in 1869. The stiff Ger- 
man hairbrush that he had affected 
as an army officer was now supple- 
mented by a clipped brown beard 
that hid his broad square-cut chin. 


Fought for Reform 


As a senator, Schurz hammered 
away at two themes: reform of the 
land laws and the establishment of 
a civil service program based upon 
competitive examinations. He made 
little progress on either front. With 
his seemingly uncanny ability to pick 
a winner, Schurz worked long and 
hard for the election of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, again delivering a solid 
phalanx of German Americans to 
the standards of the Republican Par- 
ty. As a reward for his services, 
Hayes in 1877 appointed him as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. He now found 
himself fully responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the public land laws 
that he had criticized so vocally as 
an elected official. 

Schurz began an immediate survey 
of the department under his charge 
and was appalled at what he found. 
In the 1870’s the Department of the 
Interior was a far cry from the con- 
servation agency that it later became. 
It consisted of only four divisions: 
the Patent Office, the Pension Office, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the General Land Office, all of which 
were staffed heavily with political 
misfits who had been selected under 
the patronage system by indulgent 
congressmen anxious to pay off po- 
litical debts and to take care of indi- 
gent relatives. The few dedicated 
public servants in the department 
were hamstrung by lack of funds and 
lack of manpower. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
at loggerheads with the army over 
the handling of the Indian problem 
in the West and treaties were being 
made one day and broken the next. 
The western tribes were in open war- 
fare against further white encroach- 
ment on their lands assigned to them 
by solemn treaty. But the General 
Land Office was in even worse condi- 
tion. As a senator, Schurz had been 
one of the severest critics of federal 
land administration during the pres- 
idency of Ulysses S. Grant and it 
was on the General Land Office that 
he concentrated his attention as soon 
as he took charge. ‘Using the patron- 
age available to him, he selected a 
staff of high-minded persons with- 
out regard for their political influ- 
ence, a radical departure from stand- 
ards in itself, and assigned them the 
task of ferreting out abuses of the 
land laws. It took little poking about 
to uncover a thinly marked morass 
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of incompetence, corruption, graft, 
and outright theft. 

The General Land Office had been 
established in 1812 and was one of 
the original agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Its purpose 
was to dispose of, not to manage, the 
public domain. The public lands 
had been created originally from the 
unsettled territory lying outside the 
borders of the 13 original states. 
This had been supplemented by the 
Louisiana Purchase, the war with 
Mexico, the Gadsden Purchase, and 
the purchase of Alaska for a grand 
total of 1,800,000,000 acres. Most of 
this vast territory remained in the 
public domain when Schurz took 
office even after 128 million acres 
had been set aside for the states to 
sell as an aid to education and after 
nearly 140 million acres had been 
granted to the railroads and the 
states to stimulate the growth of the 
transportation system. 

In an attempt to provide machin- 
ery for disposing of this vast tract in 
an orderly manner and to stimulate 
its settlement, Congress had passed 
the Homestead Law of 1862, which 
provided that a man could obtain 
title to a tract of land up to 160 acres 
merely by living on it for five years 
and making some improvements up- 
on it. Since an amendment pro- 
vided that the time required for 
proving a title would be shortened 
by the amount of time the home- 
steader had spent in the armed serv- 
ices, there were, at the close of the 
war, many veterans who could ob- 
tain a claim within less than a year, 
and some who required no residence 
at all. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
intent of this law, but its implemen- 
tation often was another matter. 
Even if the General Land Office had 
been staffed entirely with men of the 
highest ideals, its personnel would 
have been overwhelmed by the mere 
bookkeeping task involved in han- 
dling the mountains of paper work 
that piled up on their desks. To sep- 
arate fraudulent claims from those 
that were legitimate, and to investi- 
gate complaints, would have been 
tasks beyond their capabilities. 


A Setup for Graft 

Conditions in the West shortly 
after the Civil War made the Gen- 
eral Land Office a setup for the op- 
portunist. Most of the appointees 
were fully aware that they would 
stay in office only as long as their 
political party remained dominant 
in Washington, and many of them 
made considerable hay in the sun of 
their short political day. Schurz’s 
investigators did not have to dig deep 





to find pay dirt. In the first place 
the original law, even alter jt had 
been bolstered by the Pre-Emptio 
Act, which permitted the Claiman, 
to file on a second 160 acres, played 
directly into the hands of men wh) 
already were building empires in th 
West. Some of these land baron 
cattlemen, and mine owners wer 
laws unto themselves and resented 
the influx of eastern farmers, May 
of them had taken over the choice 
bottomlands and water rights, anj 
the homesteader found little ayai 
able except waterless uplands 
which he had scant chance of ma. 
ing a living. Local banks, dominatej 
by wealthy interests, often would no 
lend him money unless he agreed {9 
sell his claim, at a pittance, as soo 
as he had received title to it. If, 
man proved too stubborn, the firy 
blizzard, drought, or Indian raid 
ually changed his mind, and oftey 
the persuasion was less subtle. 

Such pressures had the sanction of 
existing law, but there were mor 
flagrant abuses. Schurz’s investigator 
turned up instances where landown. 
ers had assigned employees to sett 
on lands that contained water right, 
choice timber, or forage and the 
assimilated the claims into their own 
holdings. Some of them had shack 
and fences constructed so that the 
“improvements” could be. shifted 
from one claim to another as they 
were needed to satisfy the terms of 
the law. 

Schurz was particularly concernel 
about the forested portions of the 
nation. As a German, he had been 
raised under traditions of forest con- 
servation extending back for cer 
turies, and he had an appreciation 
of the value of forests that was then 
lacking completely in American pub 
lic life. America’s attitude towarl 
forests in those days was entirely & 
ploitative; cut-and-get-out was the 
prevailing philosophy, and_ offen 
what was not cut was burned behind 
the loggers. Of all of the vast pub: 
lic domain, all that had been st 
aside for future use was Yellowstone 
National Park, which had been at 
ated in 1872 


The Tree Claim Law 

In 1873, Congress had enacted the 
Tree Claim Law, which permitted a 
homesteader to claim up to 480 ace 
of timberland. Again the intent 4 
the law was good, but the small oper 
ator had scant chance of making @ 
living, and the law played into the 
hands of the exploiter. Most of the 
claims under this law were filed sole 
ly for the purpose of selling them 4 
bargain prices to the big timber et 
porations, which denuded the lan¢ 
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before moving on to other locations. 

Some of the big timber operators 
did not even bother with the niceties 
of this liberal code. They simply 
took publicly owned land as they 
needed it. Schurz’s investigators 
turned up one case where a corpora- 
tion had established a thriving mill 
town on the public domain from 
which it was shipping lumber over- 
seas without payment of any kind to 
the federal government! 

Schurz struck out at these abuses, 
using all of his powers of eloquence. 
In his first report as Secretary of the 
Interior, he advocated the establish- 
ment of a national forest system and 
of a career agency to administer it. 
“All timber lands belonging to the 
United States,” he wrote, “should be 
withdrawn from the operation of the 
Pre-Emption and Homestead Laws, 
as well as the location of the various 
kinds of scrip. Timber lands suit- 
able for agricultural purposes should 
be sold, if sold at all, for cash... 
value of the land.” In the same re- 
port, he recommended that a refor- 
estation program be initiated on cut- 
over lands needed for watershed pro- 
tection. 

In speeches and in writings he 
branded the contemporary destruc- 
tion of the public forests as “murder 
of our future prosperity” and lashed 
out at “this wanton, barbarous, dis- 
graceful vandalism.” 

His outspoken stand made him a 
natural ally of the newly organized 
American Forestry Association, and 
he was a frequent speaker at its meet- 
ings. In one speech after he had re- 
turned to public life, at the meeting 
of the AFA on October 15, 1889, he 
called for the establishment of a uni- 
formed body of forest rangers to pro- 
tect the public forests from timber 
theft, fire, and vandalism. He sug- 
gested that soldiers mustered out of 
service in the Indian Wars might 
find profitable use for their training 
in such an agency. 


Progress Very Slow 


_ Schurz made little direct progress 
in his attempts to form the public 
land laws during his tenure of office, 
which ended in 1881 with the close 
of the Hayes Administration, and 
his attempts to extend the merit sys- 
tem, even within his own depart- 


ment, met with frustration. The 
patronage system was too firmly en- 
trenched, and he was unable to fire 
More than a handful of incompe- 
tents and the most brazen of the 
grafters. Neither did he make much 
perceptible progress in getting the 
protection for the public forests that 
they required, but his crusading ef- 
orts were making a deeper impres- 
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sion than he realized. The embryo 
of a forest management plan already 
was being formed by Dr. Franklin 
B. Hough in his three reports issued 
as special agent to the Secretary of 
Agriculture between 1877 and 1883, 
and the recommendations made by 
Dr. Hough paralleled those made by 
Schurz. In 1881, Hough’s little office 
became the Division of Forestry, and 
in 1882, a year after Schurz retired 
to private life, the American For- 
estry Congress was held in Cincin- 
nati under the auspices of the AFA 
with another German American for- 
est enthusiast, Dr. Bernard E. Fer- 
now, serving as secretary. Between 
1875 and 1883, The American For- 
estry Association had developed into 
an important public force and was 
working for the establishment of for- 
est reservations, a move which ended 
in success with the act of March 3, 
1891, which authorized the President 
to set aside forest reserves from the 
public land. 

Schurz continued his support of 
these programs after he left public 
office. In 1881, he joined with Edwin 
Lawrence Godwin and _ Horace 
White to found the New York Eve- 
ning Post, and through its editorials 
he continued to hammer at his fa- 
vorite themes. One of his avid read- 
ers was a rising young politican 
named Theodore Roosevelt, with 
whom he shared many views in com- 
mon. 

Coincidentally, Roosevelt served, 
from 1889 to 1895, as a member of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, for whose establishment 
Schurz had fought, and there is much 
evidence that Schurz’s views had a 
profound effect upon Roosevelt's at- 
titudes toward the management of 
public forests. Schurz, for example, 
was one of the first of a number of 
prominent Americans to be nomi- 
nated by Roosevelt as associate mem- 
bers of the Boone and Crockett Club, 
which T. R. organized in 1887. 
T. R.’s writings on forest adminis- 
tration at this period were almost a 
paraphrasing of the arguments ad- 
vanced by Schurz. 


Influenced G. P. 


Gifford Pinchot, in his formative 
years, must also have been influ- 
enced by the views of Schurz, as he 
was by those of Hough and Fernow, 
but unlike Roosevelt, Pinchot pos- 
sessed the training and practical ex- 
perience that permitted him to modi- 
fy and broaden those views to fit 
conditions that then prevailed in 
America. Schurz, Fernow, and other 
contemporary forest protection ad- 
vocates foresaw the need and the 
problems. Their approaches to so- 


lutions, however, usually were con- 
ditioned heavily by their experi- 
ences with or observations of Euro- 
pean forestry, which was developed 
under conditions entirely different 
from those in the America of the 
late 1800's. 

As American forest programs de- 
veloped Schurz continued his sup- 
port of them through speeches and 
articles. From 1892 to 1898, he was 
the editorial writer for the influen- 
tial Harper’s Weekly. He died in 
1906, one year after the Forest Serv- 
ice, whose establishment he had ad- 
vocated a generation earlier, was 
created. 

The “new ground” that was brok- 
en by Gifford Pinchot was rough and 
rocky, but at least a few stamps had 
been pulled from it by the time that 
great crusading conservationist at- 
tained national prominence. -One of 
the men who had worked on it be- 
fore him was a square-jawed little 
German who, if he had been more 
successful as a revolutionist, might 
never have reached Ameriea at all. 





BIG October Issue 


The 96-page Annual Meeting Spe- 
cial Issue of AMERICAN Forests fea- 
turing New Mexico will represent a 
fat conservation dividend for mem- 
bers of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Features include: 

The Hon. Edwin L. Mechem, 
Governor of New Mexico, writing 
on “New Mexico’s 10-Year Plan for 
Forestry.” Gov. Mechem, one of the 
more energetic young governors in 
the nation, founded the state forestry 
program in his state and reminds us 
that in addition to gorgeous desert 
country his state also boasts 20 mil- 
lion acres of forest land. 

William H. Carr, the nation’s out- 
standing exponent of the living, out- 
door museum with natural objects 
in place, describes his new Ghost 
Ranch Museum at Abiquiu which 
also features an outstanding multiple 
use exhibit by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

George Fitzpatrick, Editor of New 
Mexico Magazine writing on his 
state’s rich heritage. 

William A. Schnettler, of the Na- 
tional Park Service, describes Bande- 
lier National Monument. 

Elliott Barker describes Southwest 
wilderness in the original Barker 
style. 

Don Dedera, star reporter for the 
Arizona Republic describes the work 
of the Forest Service in the South- 
west in “Uncle Mack and Multiple 
Use.” 
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in International crawlers ,| 


“I’m so sure that Planet Power steering, with 
' ‘live’ power on both tracks, is far superior to steer- 
ing by ‘killing’ one track that I now use eight big 
International crawlers? states Lyle Wimer, Wimer 
Logging Co. “That’s practically my entire equip- 
ment fleet for road-building and heavy logging. 

“Live track’ steering isn’t the only thing I like 
in the big International rigs, but it is the deciding 
factor. You just can’t beat that planetary steering 
control” 

Four new TD-25’s and four veteran TD-24’s 
back Mr. Wimer’s judgment with production rec- 
ords unmatched by loggers with king-sized clutch- 





“Live track’ steering isn’t 


—Lyle Wimer, 


steered rigs. 

For example, a TD-25 on one Wimer mountain 
logging show yards as much Douglas fir as two 
clutch-steered crawlers of similar hp! The planet- 
powered “25” keeps both tracks pulling full time— 
for full-load turning. Load-limiting “dead track drag” 
is eliminated. 

Planet Power-steering 
design also gives you on- 
the-go Hi-Lo power-shift- 
ing to match power to 
condition instantly—to save 
time in tough spots, gain it 
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all | like 


.L but it decides me,”’ 


Wimer Logging Co., Albany, Oregon 


where the pull eases. Here, too, is why “25’s” bench 
out up to twice as much road per hour as same- 
sized clutch-steered rigs. You simply shift the “25’s” 
bank-side track to high range, the other to low— 
punch out road without “bank nosing” or sluing! 
And of all crawlers, only the TD-25 has turbo- 
charged International DT-817 Diesel power. Dual- 
valve, free-breathing design assures peak turbo- 
charging efficiency, from sea level to timber line. 
Get the comparison proof—see how decisively the 
planet-powered TD-25 outworks and outearns your 
present king-sized crawlers! Let your International 
Construction Equipment Distributor demonstrate! 























Lyle Wimer, Wimer Logging Co., Albany, Oregon, 
owns four International TD-25’s, and four TD-24’s. Exclu- 
sive Planet Power steering makes his choice easy! 


International 
Construction 
Lgupment 


International Harvester Co., 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE 


“Turns” of 8,000 to 9,000 bf of logs are ordinary 
for Wimer Logging Co.’s TD-25 crawlers. This TD-25 and a 
TD-24 are yarding 200,000 bf of Douglas fir daily on this 
show near Dorena, Oregon. Hi-Lo power-shifting makes the 
TD-25 the only 4-speed torque-converter tractor! 
















































































































































































































(This article is based largely on 
information derived from the pages 
of Skogen, the bi-weekly magazine of 
the Swedish Forestry Society, the 
detailed program kindly furnished by 
Hans Hedlund, Executive Director 
of the Society, and personal observa- 
tions in Sweden by the author.) 


[ing time and expense of attend- 
ing organization and profession- 
al meetings constitute a grow- 
ing problem for the professional man 
in either public or private life, in our 
modern society. This is true for for- 
estry and forest industry no less than 
in other fields of endeavor. 

Sweden and Finland have gone far 
toward minimizing this problem 
through the institution, Forest Week. 
Annually, a period of a week or more 
is designated in each country, at a 
season that will interfere as little as 
possible with other dctivities, during 
which as many as possible of the an- 
nual meetings of the national associ- 
ations in the general field of forestry 
are held in the respective capital cit- 
ies. Representatives of the associa- 
tions and many other prominent and 
interested individuals, with the aid 
of reduced transportation rates, con- 
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The Forest Week ceremonies begin with a solemn worship 
service in Stockholm’s large 


Adolf Frederik’s Church 


verge upon these cities where, with 
an economy of time and money, each 
can attend not just one but several 
of the meetings and events in which 
he is most interested. Visitors come 
from neighboring countries. Ac- 
quaintances are made and renewed 
with their fellows from other parts 
of the country, and much intra- and 
inter-association business is trans- 
acted. 

Professional society is very highly 
organized in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, even more so than in America. 
On the other hand, Forest Week is 
facilitated by the fact that these are 
relatively small countries which are 
much more homogeneous than the 
United States in forest, economic, 
and social conditions. Especially 
since there is no corresponding insti- 
tution in the United States, it may 
be of interest to American readers to 
describe the 1961 Forest Week in 
Sweden. 

In Sweden this institution is in 
charge of a seven-man Board of Di- 
rectors chosen from the 55 member 
associations. The chairman of the 
board is Erik Lundh, a prominent 
banker and business man as well as 
a graduate of the Royal School of 
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Forest 


Week 


in 
Sweden 


Suffering from chronic meeting. 
itis? Then why not take a leaf 
from the notebook of the Swedes 
who wrap up forestry business 
all in one big annual meeting 








Forestry. He is also chairman of the 
board of the Swedish Forestry Soci- 
ety, which provides office facilities for 
Forest Week. Among other members 
of the board—all prominent forest- 
ers— are Gésta Olhammar, director 
of the National Federation of Swed- 
ish Forest Owners’ Associations, and 
Hans Hedlund, executive director of 
the Swedish Forestry Society, both 
of whom were members of the large 
Swedish delegation at the World For- 
estry Congress in Seattle last fall. 
This board must arrange the loca- 
tion, correlation, and scheduling of 
the many meetings which vary from 
small to very large, attend to multi- 
tudinous organization details, and 
arrange the program for the general 
or plenary meeting of Forest Week. 
Its work is practically continuous 
throughout the year. 
Traditionally, Forest Week in Swe- 
den comes in early March. This 
shortly before the real field season 
opens, but the very short daylight 
days of winter are already giving Way 
to the longer days of spring, a mat 
ter of some importance for such an 
event in a far northern latitude. 
This year Forest Week was the pet 
od March 3-11. This was Swedens 
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forty-fourth annual Forest Week. 

The great event of Forest W eek is 
the general session which this year 
came on Monday, March 6, and, as 
ysual, in the splendid auditorium of 
Stockholm’s Concert Hall which was 
filled to overflowing with nearly 2500 
people. The day had begun with a 
well-attended worship service in the 
large Adolf Frederik’s Church—inci- 
dentally, where this writer has at- 
tended church. It has been said that 
the Swedes are not a deeply religious 
people. Be that as it may, they 
do give a religious setting not only 
to Forest Week, but to other great 
forestry events such as the color- 
ful celebrations of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the country forestry boards 
in 1955 (corresponding in impor- 
tance in America to the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the U. S. Forest Service 
which was celebrated the same year). 
This writer believes the custom helps 
to inculcate a spirit of appreciation 
and even reverence for the forest in 
the minds of the Swedish people. 
The following is a translation of the 
minister's forceful message as sum- 
marized in the Swedish forestry mag- 
azine, Skogen: 


“Reverend Robert Murray’s 
sermon referred to the many 
places in the Bible—from 
the first chapter to the last 
—where forests are men- 
tioned. The Bible bears 
witness that the now tree- 
less districts of Palestine 
were covered with forests in 
Old Testament times. The 
forest was then regarded as 
a valuable resource, and 
when the Assyrian king, 
Sennacherib, destroyed Leb- 
anon’s tall cedars and huge 
cypress, the devastated for- 
est was a picture of great 

destruction. 
“Those who have gathered 
for Forest Week know best 
for how many advantages 
we must thank the forest. 
More rarely do we reflect 
on the fact that the trees 
which reach up toward 
Heaven also have a spiritu- 
al message for us, a message 
of our own smallness and 
God's greatness. It was also 
on a tree of the forest—the 
Cross—where His suffering, 
a sacrifice for all mankind, 
was fulfilled. The Cross 
calls to us whenever a tree 
falls or a garden withers.” 
The big 
g 


meeting in the concert 
hall w 


aaaae honored by the presence of 
leir Majesties, the King and Queen, 


the Duchess of Vasterbotten Prin- 
cess Sibylla, and her daughter, Prin- 
cess Margaretha. Officialdom was 
represented by the Marshal of the 
Realm Nils Vult von Steyern and 
Minister of Agriculture Gésta Netz- 
én. 

Governor Eric Wesstrém of Va4s- 
ternorrland Province welcomed the 
members of the Royal Family and 
the other 2500 listeners, and made 
the keynote address. He is one of 
several present-day provincial gov- 
ernors who have received the highest 
forestry education Sweden offers— 
that of the Royal School of Forestry. 
Another is Governor Manfred Nas- 
lund of Norrbotten Province, the 
former director of Sweden’s Forest 
Research Institute. The 24 provin- 
cial governors enjoy greater prestige 
than any other political officials ex- 
cept the Prime Minister and, pos- 
sibly, members of the Cabinet. 

Governor Wesstr6m’s address con- 
tained much of substance with re- 
gard to major forest policy questions. 
He emphasized the importance of 
the proposal emanating from the 
high-level forestry investigation in- 
stituted by the government in 1955, 
which is to be considered by the Par- 
liament this year. This proposal in- 
volves the principle that forestry 
should be self-supporting and, if 
adopted, it would mean a reduction 
in the subsidies traditionally avail- 
able to farm forest owners through 
the county forestry boards. The 
boards would become more nearly 
business institutions. The idea is 
that in this way private initiative 


and cooperation among the farm for- 
est owners would be stimulated. Gov- 
ernor Wesstr6m emphasized the im- 
portance of effectuating this and re- 
lated changes in forest fees and taxes 
without a setback to forestry, if the 
proposal is adopted. 

The speaker was gratified by the 
proposed further strengthening of 
vocational training for forest work- 
ers, and of public education and in- 
formation activities. He said greater 
efficiency is needed in the various for- 
estry and work processes. He viewed 
with alarm the continuing drift—as 
the Swedes call it—of people from 
the rural districts to urban centers. 
This, he said, is a serious problem 
for forestry and must be counter- 
acted. 

Referring to factors in production 
—capital, raw material, and labor— 
Governor Wesstr6m said the pulp in- 
custry’s annual capacity is rapidly 
expanding from 5.6 million tons at 
the close of 1960 to seven million by 
the end of 1964. He said an increase 
in raw material which will be diff- 
cult even with intensive forestry, 
$300 to $400 million of new capital, 
and more labor in the woods, will be 
required. He posed questions as to 
whether the industry expansion 
should be through the farmers proc- 
essing their own timber, enlargement 
of the State Forest Industry Com- 
pany (which now mostly obtains its 
raw material from the national for- 
ests), or through expanding the ca- 
pacity of the private forest industry 
companies. 

(Turn to page 48) 


King Gustaf Adolf, who participated in Forest Week, is well versed in forestry 


and is also an expert archeologist. 


Here he examines a group of artifacts 





Richard Hathaway, the author’s son, and his dog “Tinker” get 
set to explore a cave along the South Branch of the Potomac 


SMOKE 
HOLE 
ODYSSEY 


ERHAPS not all that could be said 

of West Virginia’s Smoke Hole 

should be said. For instance, 
there are rumors that this laurel- 
scented canyon in the Monongahela 
National Forest was once a_ haven 
for moonshiners, and that some 
Smoke-Holers who used to run a still 
there are still running. But the only 
thing we campers were running from 
was the pressure of city life. 

Six of us had chosen the Smoke 
Hole as our starting point for 4 
three-day canoe trip on the South 
Branch of the Potomac River. Owl 
plan was to camp the first night in 
the Forest Service campground there. 
Our last night we would spend on 
an island near the Romney Bridge, 
60 miles downstream. 

Ralph Gray and I arrived first with 
our fiberglass canoe, And Tyler T00. 
Fresh from winter training at oul 





The Monongahela and George Washington National Forests, 


through which flows much 


Photos by the author 


of the South Branch of the Potomac, present wilderness area close to Washington, D. C. 


desks in Washington, D. C., we fell 
to at dusk and made camp as rain 
threatened. The others were to join 
us in the morning. . 

In fairly respectable time we had 
the tent up and a fire going. As the 
wet wood hissed and sputtered and 
small flames licked higher, I thought 
back to the time Ralph and I had 
canoed on the South Branch during 
our college days. 

We had put in below the Smoke 
Hole at Petersburg. Since then we 
had explored many eastern rivers, 
but we had never forgotten the pas- 


toral beauty and the green Alleg- 


heny charm of the South Branch val 
ley. Now we wanted to include in 
Our trip the fast, wild stretches of 
the Smoke Hole. 

“Do they call it ‘Smoke Hole, 
asked Ralph as we grilled supper 
steaks, “because of smoke-like rivet 
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mist that sometimes fills the valley?” 
Having talked with the forest su- 
pervisor I was prepared for this one. 
‘There are two schools _ of 
thought,” I explained “This crooked 
gorge is also known as the Smoke 
Holes—plural. There are lots of 
caves here. At various times the In- 
dians smoked meat in them, moon- 
shiners cooked mash, and draft dodg- 
ers cooked dinner. Even gunpowder 
was made in them. Hence, smoke. 
“And there’s another explanation. 
Up on Cave Mountain at Cave Rock, 
there’s a cave that gives off fog on 
warm days. They say a dense cloud 
drifts out of it. Other caves give off 
fog in the wintertime.” 
That night, around our campfire, 
some old-timers told us more stories 
\ Civil War detachment had been 


sealed off with all its equipment, by 
a slide and had never been found. 
The Indians had an escape route, 
now lost, that went all the way from 
Upper Tract to Petersburg, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. 

And about 10 miles down the rivet 
there was a cave where the Indians 
smoked meat and Civil War soldiers 
molded bullets—our visitor had seen 
wooden pegs in its walls when he 
was a boy. 

“We'll look for that one tomor- 
row,” said Ralph. 

Next morning, as mist curled up 
from the water, I strolled about this 
once-remote spot Forested slopes 
hemmed in the valley, and in glens 
formed by great hemlocks I could 
see dark pathways and moss-covered 
rocks. 

Tent and trailer sites, with tables 
and grills, were strung out along 








the west side of the river under syc- 
amore trees. Across the river from 
the campground was a shelter house, 
and in the adjacent playfield a fam- 
ily of early risers was already playing 
a game of ball. 

As I returned to our tent, waist 
deep anglers were waving their fly- 
rods. 

The approach of a station wagon 
with two aluminum canoes on its 
top signalled the arrival of Andy 
Brown, Ted Park, Art Miller, and 
Frank Hartwell. 

“Hi!” cried Andy, “Where’s my 
trout for breakfast?” 

“Sorry,” I replied, “I tried red 
salmon eggs on them, but they pre- 
fer yellow ones this week.” 

“We made it from Washington in 
5 hours,’ Andy continued. “Would 
have been here sooner, but we stop- 
ped to sightsee on the road into 
here from Upper Tract. That bluff 
back there overlooking Eagle Rock 
is well named, even though the road 
is good. It’s called ‘Shades of Death.’ 

“And Eagle Rock isn’t named aft- 
er eagles, it’s named after a Revo- 
lutionary War soldier buried across 
the river from it.” 

“Thanks for the briefing,” said 
Ralph. “And now if you'll look at 
these Geological Survey maps, Cay 
and I will brief you on where you’re 
going.” 

We told them a canoe trip on 
the South Branch is divisible into 
three parts. 

First, there is the Smoke Hole run. 
With a swish of white water, the 
young stream leaves its mountain 
parents. It merges into the spacious 
Petersburg valley, grows a little, and 
glides between fertile fields and dis- 
tant ridges. Then it plunges into a 
narrow pasage through the moun- 
tains called “The Trough.” 

And beyond The Trough, like the 
stream described by Goethe, it 
“glides on smoothly, lightly rustling, 
to deeps below.” 

To add to the excitement we de- 
cided to leave our gear at the camp 
and make the first day’s run in emp- 
ties. We shoved off under lowering 
skies. Raindrops splashed around us 
as we made for the first riffle, but al- 
most at once we forgot the weather 
as fast water and quick turns de- 
manded all our attention. Haystacks 
slapped at our bows. Suddenly at a 
curve we found ourselves fighting to 
clear a rock, and having cleared it, 
struggling to avoid a branch. 

During the first hour out-cropping 
branches jabbed at us frequently, 
and once I nearly hung myself in a 
fox-grape tendril. I leaned quickly 
back and placed the blade of the 
paddle over my face for protection. 
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Ralph recalled that on our previ- 
ous canoe trip below Petersburg a 
strand of barbed wire had material- 
ized suddenly. He had ridden under 
it successfully in the lead canoe. I 
had backwatered frantically, but my 
canoe came against it head-on and 
was shot back upstream like an 
arrow released from a bow. We were 
pleased that we found no barbed 
wire on this trip. 

Toward noon the sun came out. 
White dogwood and pink mountain 
laurel glinted on green forested 
slopes. Swallows skimmed the water 
looking for insects. They executed 
abrupt turns, and one would follow 
the other with precision as if the 
course were pre-arranged. Red- 
winged blackbirds flitted by, and 
once a bald eagle flew in front of us. 
A blue heron lumbered off at the last 
moment, showing none of the coy- 
ness of his cousins in tidal lowlands. 

Near the crest of a ridge, three 
crows fought to turn back a hawk. 
After much dodging and wheeling 
the hawk disappeared behind the 
ridge, then emerged again to renew 
the invasion. But the crows finally 
won. 

As a rule, it seems that any mem- 
ber of a canoe party can precipitate 
lunch soon after breakfast by a direct 
or indirect mention of food. Thus 
lunch is often eaten rather early, 
sometimes while drifting in mid- 
stream. But today we hoped to find 
the cave we had been told about, 
and pushed on looking for it until 
early afternoon. 

“There it is!” cried Frank. 
“Now I apologize for complaining 
about unbearable hunger.” 

He pointed to a black opening in 
the hillside on our right. We 
beached the canoes, and climbed up 
to it over a pile of brown leaves. A 
cool draft struck us. We followed a 
path inward 20 or 30 yards past sta- 
lagmites, until our way was blocked 
by a fissure at the bottom of which 
the beam of our camp lantern played 
on water. 

In front of this fissure, in the cen- 
ter of the path, stood an upright 
stone slab the size and shape of a 
tombstone. 

“This must be the entrance to the 
nether regions,” said Frank. “Some- 
one should inscribe that stone with 
Dante’s words: ‘Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here.’ ” 

Returning to the outside, we dis- 
covered an icy spring gushing into 
the river near the cave’s mouth. I 
made a mental note of it for a 
future fishing expedition. It was a 
natural warm weather gathering 
place for rainbow trout. 

Not far downstream from the cave 





we came to our first portage. In 1949 
12 inches of rain in 3 days caused g 
rock slide on the west side of the 
river that tumbled boulders down 
the mountain and _ strewed them 
across the valley floor. The rapids 
formed by the rockfall are marked 
by a still unhealed scar on the moun. 
tainside. 

These rapids are too dangerous to 
shoot. The best portage is along the 
foot of a slope on the right bank of 
the river, a route which takes you 
some distance from the water, but 
gives you the advantage of a wagon 
road. 

After portage we paddled at a fast 
clip, halting occasionally to scout 
rocky ledges which appeared. Several 
times we stopped to examine trees 
felled by beavers, or to speculate on 
the identity of some swimming ob- 
ject. Was it a turtle, snake, or musk- 
rat? It turned quickly back to shore, 
scrambled up the bank, and was 
gone. Although we listened intently, 
we heard no sound that would give 
away its whereabouts. 

Late in the afternoon slack water 
told us that we were approaching 
the Petersburg hydroelectric dam, 
and also that we were leaving the 
Monongahela National Forest. 

This time the left-hand side af- 
forded the best portage, and all 
hands carried the canoes over a foot- 
bridge and down a sloping concrete 
surface. At this dam and the rock- 
fall were the only two portages of 
the trip. 

We planned to camp near the 
Petersburg Bridge. Frank and | 
looked for a campsite while the oth- 
ers took a car we had left at Peters- 
burg and drove back to the Smoke 
Hole to retrieve the gear we had 
left there. 

We found a campsite, only to dis- 
cover that we had lost a canoe. 
Frank had learned the neophyte’s 
lesson: always tie your canoe securely 
when leaving it, if only for a minute. 
Downstream we could see it floating 
broadside to the current. It gave no 
indication of stopping short of the 
Cape Charles Lighthouse, 300 miles 
away, so we hurried after it im 
another canoe. 

.By the time we retrieved it we 
were dog-tired. We tried to paddle 
back to the campsite, but found that 
we could make no headway up- 
stream. Then we tried wading and 
towing the canoe, but couldn't get 
past the deep spots. The banks were 
too steep for tracking. Ted Park, 
who had come to look for us after 
returning from the Smoke Hole, cal 
ried the humiliating news back to 
the others and returned with word 
that Ralph had suggested a new ret 
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dezvous two miles downstream. 

Cars and canoes all met happily 
again at Fox and Ox Rocks. Small 
boys and the proprietor of a local 
motel said that reddish mineral 
markings on the face of a black es- 
carpment here resemble foxes and 
oxen. I tried hard to see this, but it 
was plain that in my exhausted 
state [| had no imagination. 

Up went the tents, and steak again 
and hot coffee compensated for the 
late hour and hard work. 

Next morning our flotilla left the 
confining woods of the Smoke Hole 
behind as we paddled through the 
Petersburg Gap into a wide, culti- 
vated valley. We glided past mead- 
ows and pastures. Hazy blue moun- 
tains rose in the distance and when 
the sun was right, we could make 
out diminutive trees and orchards 
on their slopes. 

The sun danced on riffles of blaz- 
ing silver as the blue stream mean- 
dered through open fields, and the 
sky was flecked with white clouds. 
Far down the valley we saw a gap in 
the mountains. 

“There’s The Trough,” said Ralph. 


“We'll camp this side of it tonight.” 

We began early to look for a camp- 
site, but as usual we passed up many 
nice spots in favor of one around the 
next bend. Finally we took what of- 
fered itself as night fell. 

“If we missed some good ones it 
doesn’t matter,” said Ralph, “When 
the tent is up and you have carried 
a stone or two for the fireplace, near- 
ly any campsite seems like home.” 

Our “home” was under the arch- 
ing limbs of some river beech trees. 
During supper another deer came 
across a field toward us, paused, and 
broke for cover with white flag 
bobbing. 

Next morning the current carried 
us quickly to a point where men- 
acing boulders guard The Trough’s 
entrance. Two of them, in mid- 
stream reminded us of the Arcanian 
rocks that blocked the way of Jason 
in his quest for the Golden Fleece. 
We half expected them to clash to- 
gether as we canoed between them. 

Beyond these rocks the sides of the 
ravine framed a blue “V” of sky in 
which a white cloud floated like a 
dip of ice cream. 


Ralph guided And Tyler Too 
through creaming rapids and shady 
pools while I cast worms and spin- 
ners shoreward. Enough bass and 
bluegill rose to the challenge to 
make us a meal. We rolled them in 
corn meal and fried them in butter 
beside a cold stream emptying onto 
a shaded sand bar. 

George Washington, Ralph told 
us, rode through this eight-mile pas- 
sage on a horse, commenting in his 
diary on the straight, steep hills and 
“ye river in between.” 

Emerging from The Trough we 
paddled at slackened_pace past banks 
lined with sycamores, catching occa- 
sional glimpses of farmland and 
mountains. The Romney Bridge, 
our take-out point, appeared late in 
the afternoon. cilia 

From our last camp on an island 
near the bridge we looked down- 
stream. The river was gliding 
“smoothly, lightly rustling, to deeps 
below,” and we planned to return 
on some long weekend for another 
“Smoke Hole Odyssey.” 





roads than to read of wars and poli- 
tics! In our deeply troubled and mis- 
erable times, a little superfluous his- 
tory is refreshing. The book is for 
every man who has a bit of boy left 
in him. 

And such a man is first of all a fish- 
erman. The Bass Fisherman’s Bible, 
by master outdoor writer Erwin A. 
Bauer (Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., 1961. 191 pp. $1.95) is 
pretty much what it pretends to be: 
a complete guide for the bass fisher- 
man. It is certainly worth the mon- 
ey. The chapters on equipment are 
particularly good. 

In this popular vein, there are two 
new animal guides that Westerners 
should know of. Mammals of the 
Southwest Mountains and Mesas, by 
George Olin with illustrations by Ed- 
ward Bierly (Southwestern Monu- 
ments Association, Globe, Arizona, 
1961. 125 pp. $2.00, paper; $3.25, 
cloth) has excellent descriptive essays 
on the forty-odd animals that are dis- 
cussed. Wildlife of the Northern 
Rocky Mountains, by William Bak- 
er, Earl Larrison, Charles Yocom, 
and Iain Baxter (Naturegraph Co., 
Healdsburg, Calif., 1961. 112 pp. 
$1.95, paper; $3.50, cloth) is a more 
complete handbook, embracing flow- 
ers and birds, though the data on 
each is necessarily more limited. 
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Reading About Resources 
(From page 15) 


Either book would be useful, de- 
pending on the region of your wan- 
derings. 

Scarcely as romantic as mountain 
wildlife, but considerably more im- 
portant to us all, is the unhappy sub- 
ject of weeds. Two new books are 
available here. Weed Control: As a 
Science, by Glenn C. Klingman, with 
the editorial assistance of Lyman J. 
Noordhoff (John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, 1961. 422 pp. $8.50) is the 
more general of the two, and con- 
centrates on the chemical answer to 
the perennial weed problems of both 
agriculture and lawn care. Weed 
Identification and Control, by Duane 
Iseley (lowa State University Press, 
Ames, Iowa, 1960. 400 pp. $4.95) is 
a re-issue of a work that first ap- 
peared in 1958. The emphasis in 
this study is upon identification, 
which must obviously precede any 
effective control. While this second 
book concentrates on the North Cen- 
tral States, its illustrations would be 
generally useful. 


T8 come full circle to the exotic 
subjects that began this piece, wild 
game hunting via safari is as inacces- 
sible to most of us as the forests of 
China and Cuba. Yet two new books 
can bring these adventyres of the 
open road to our very firesides. Sa- 
fari Today, the Modern Safari Hand- 


book, by Robert M. Lee (Stackpole 
Co., Harrisburg, Penn., 1960. 228 
pp. $6.00) is a beautifully illustrated 
orientation to the most expensive 
sport in the world (excepting, per- 
haps, horse racing). The Last Man 
in Paradise, by Peter Hirsch (Double- 
day & Co., N. Y., 1961. 240 pp. 
$4.50) is a personal reflection upon 
years of experience at hunting in 
Africa, India, and Alaska. The style 
is elementary, but what the author 
writes of is adventure with a capi- 
tal “A.” If the subject is the kind 
you like to dream about, buy both 
books. 





WITH THE AFA 
AT SANTA FE 
Yes, the La Fonda Hotel 
is sold out for the 86th 
Annual Meeting at Santa 
Fe Oct. 1-4—but don’t 
let that discourage you. 
There are plenty of fine 
motels within walking 
distance of the conven- 
tion headquarters, so 
mail in your reservation 

today. 
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Orville Danyow’s two sons enjoy trapping and hunting on the 250-acre marsh their 
father built along Otter Creek, A tow path built in 1800 provided the main levee 


This husky muskrat is one of the many new home- 
steaders prospering on Danyow’s man-made marsh 


Dairy farmer Orville Danyow built this 250-acre wildlife marsh and turned a wet area “not worth 
the taxes” into a refuge that produces muskrats, black and wood ducks and other marsh birds 














A muskrat house built of reeds 
in water about two feet deep 


dark water, in the cool summer 

dusk of a Vermont evening, re- 
sembled, in slow motion, the small 
meteors of July Fourth sparklers. I 
gave a loud clap of my hands and 
each streak immediately vanished as 
the swimming muskrats that made 
them abruptly submerged. My hand- 
clap also brought a response of rau- 
cous cries from rails and gallinules. 
And from far up the marsh I heard 
the “quock” of a night heron. My 
observation post on the higher level 
of the Champlain Valley plain en- 
abled me to see dimly in the gather- 
ing twilight nearly all of the Danyow 
marsh. As I turned to leave, a pair 
of black ducks side-slipped in. Be- 
low the near horizon they vanished, 
but a moment later I saw twin flashes 
of silver as they splashed into the 
black pool below. 

Had I stood in the same spot three 
years earlier, I might have heard a 
whip-poor-will or the “who-who- 
HOO-HOO-yah” of a barred owl. I 
would not have heard the splash of 
duck and muskrat nor the cry of the 
rail. What now appeared to be a nat- 
ural marsh was then a wet bottom- 
land woods of soft maple, river birch, 
elm, willow, and buttonbush. That 


was before Mr. Danyow built his 
marsh. 


G ak streaks crisscrossing the 
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Orville Danyow, a dairy farmer, 
had been puzzled over what to do 
with the wet area—“not,” as he put 
it, “worth the taxes.” When he 
talked over his land use plans with 
Allen Mayville, the local Soil Con- 
servation Service man, he was con- 
sidering conversion of the site to pas- 
ture. It would have to be cleared, 
drained and planted to some mois- 
ture-loving grass like reed canary. 
When Mayville suggested building a 
marsh, he touched a_ responsive 
chord. In fact, Mr. Danyow became 
so enthusiastic that he bought an ad- 
ditional hundred acres to be flooded. 

Luckily, the job of marsh building 
was simple. An ancient towpath, 
built in 1800 along the bank of Otter 
Creek, with a bit of repair, furnished 
most of the impoundment—more 
than a mile. A small, inexpensive 
dam and a water-control device fin- 
ished the job and put 250 acres un- 
der water. Mr. Danyow felt amply 
repaid when his two young sons, un- 
der his tutelage, caught enough 
muskrats last year to equal a fourth 
of the cost of the land and structures. 
But he also values the numerous 
pairs of nesting wood and_ black 
ducks and the two hundred-odd mi- 
grant waterfowl that visit his marsh 
in spring and fall. 


By PHILIP F. ALLAN 


I had walked along the old tow- 
path that August day with a dozen 
other members of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. We were engaged in a 
training workshop to help others 
learn how to plan marsh develop- 
ments. My companions thought it 
hilarious when I suddenly went into 
the odd crane-like dance familiar to 
all who have been in cottonmouth 
moccasin country. I had _ nearly 
stepped on a large, thick-bodied Na- 
trix. The snake, as frightened as I, 
slid into the water and presently re- 
appeared on an old muskrat house. 

I suppose that Natrix was well- 
acquainted with the house and its 
occupants; and probably had made 
an occasional meal on a young musk- 
rat. Despite such raids—and those 
of mink, raccoons, and great horned 
owls—muskrats have prospered in 
the Danyow marsh. Already the ma- 
ples, elms, and buttonbushes are giv- 
ing way, under increased water 
depths to bur reeds, cattails, pick- 
erelweeds, arrowheads and duck- 
weeds—all grist for the muskrat’s 
mill. With these ample foods and 
house-building materials, the 250 
acres of once muskrat-vacant habitat 
is rapidly filling to capacity. 

At the time of my visit, the second 
crop of young muskrats of the year 
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had been produced; a time when the 
population was at or near its peak. 
The older females had half a dozen 
young, the younger ones three to 
four. It was a time of peaceful exist- 
ence for breeding activity was slight 
and food and space were abundant. 
Other members of the marsh com- 
munity also were at their best. Mead- 
ow mice, small relatives of the musk- 
rat, hurried through the grass of the 
towpath. Redwings and their young 
congregated in the buttonbushes. 1 
heard the bubbling song of long- 
billed marsh wrens and observed a 
lazy, fin-waving bowfin—the latter 
an invader from nearby Lake Cham- 
plain. Ready-made apartments, built 
by woodpeckers, furnished tree swal- 
lows a new housing development in 
the dying trees. Snowy arrowhead 
blooms and the lavender spikes of 
pickerelweed dotted the area occu- 
pied not long since by nettles and 
ferns. A sort of reverse of plant and 
animal succession had been accom- 
plished by inundating the bottom- 
land a foot and a half deep. 

Later in the season, some of the 
muskrats might produce a third lit- 
ter of young—or, in the case of 
young females in the spring, their 
first. The complexion of the marsh 
completely changes in early fall. The 
red osiers along the banks show pur- 
ple foliage, young soft maples take 
on their orange and scarlet hues, 
willows and river birches their gold- 
en yellows. Most of the broad-leafed 
marsh plants wilt with the first frost 
and the others assume burnt orange 
shades. Redwings and rusty black- 
birds congregate at night in the cat- 
tails. A host of song sparrows, 
swamp, white-throated and white- 
crowned sparrows and an occasional 
Lincoln’s sparrow pass through the 
marsh, whistling favorite parts of 
their full spring song. Woodcocks 
secretively probe in the bordering 
alders. When time from chores per- 
mits, Mr. Danyow and his sons take 
a few ducks from the migrants that 
pour into the Champlain Valley— 
once in a while a mallard from the 
newly increasing numbers there. 

Muskrats soon begin their winter 
lodge-building. At almost any time 
of day you can see one swimming to- 
ward the residential site with a 
mouthful of roots or an entire cat- 
tail plant. A platform of plant ma- 
terials rises above the roots off a but- 
tonbush clump. Later the lodge re- 
sembles a misplaced haycock. A room 
is hollowed out within the mound 
and plunge-holes which terminate 
below the water provide ingress and 
egress. 

Life, except to a close observer, 
seems to be at the ebb in the Janu- 





ary marsh. The straight lines of a 
red fox track go from mound to 
mound, where, under a foot of snow 
and the rock-hard, frozen vegetation, 
huddle three or four muskrats in 
their house. A meadow mouse that 
lived in the upper layers of the lodge 
and travelled through snow tunnels 
to a weed patch on the towpath, pro- 
vides a meal for the fox. Where the 
wind has blown the ice clear of 
snow, you may see the air bubbles 
blown by the muskrats during their 
forages for cattail rhizomes. Some- 
times, through the ice, you may even 
see a muskrat sculling quickly to- 
ward its tunnel. A hardy downy 
woodpecker chipping at the scaling 
bark of a dead elm, the paired beads 
of mink tracks along Otter Creek, 
and a white-tailed buck startled in a 
willow thicket at the marsh edge give 
evidence that the marsh is still alive. 

Spring thaws send water levels of 
Lake Champlain above their ordi- 
nary height. The waters back over 
the low towpath levee of Danyow’s 
marsh. Northern pike, carp, and 
bowfins from the lake invade the 
flooded bottomland. Muskrats are 
temporarily dislodged. They seek 
shelter in bank dens on the landward 
side of the marsh. When flood wa- 
ters recede, the water control device 
quickly brings the marsh to its nor- 
mal level. 

After water levels return to nor- 
mal, the muskrats repair their houses. 
Breeding territories are established; 
at first in the better habitats along 
the edges, later in the poorer central 
area. Food is scarce and muskrats 
too abundant. Battles for space leave 
the males bleeding and scarred. Some 
of the ’rats leave the marsh via Otter 
Creek or overland. Few of them will 
find unoccupied areas and many will 
succumb to hawks, owls, dogs, and 
the cars on Highway 17. About 28 
days after breeding, the somewhat 
loosely-paired remaining muskrats 
have the first litter of the year. 

When you visit the marsh at this 
time of year, muskrat lodges that 
were almost hidden by cattails in the 
fall now are surrounded by open wa- 
ter. Trappers call the areas “eat- 
outs,” for they have been cleared by 
the feeding ‘rats. Here and there, 
you'll see low platforms on which 
the muskrats sit while eating. Frag- 
ments of food plants and the shells 
of the fat mucket, a fresh water mus- 
sel, are scattered about the plat- 
forms. In the shallow water of the 
“eat-out,” pied-billed grebes search 
for leeches and dragonfly nymphs. 
Spotted and painted turtles lurch 
across the openings to bask in the 
new, warm sunrays on the lodges. 
And wherever there is a foothold on 
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root fragments or leaves, spring pee 
ers inflate their small balloon throat 
in pre-vernal song. 

Nowadays, muskrats do not haye 
much value for farm boys. Yet one 
of the main reasons Mr. Danyoy 
built his marsh was to provide his 
young sons with some of his own 
boyhood trapping pleasures. fy. 
trapper Paul Errington tells, in his 
delightful Of Men and Marshes, of 
the things he learned of nature from 
such a start. On his man-made marsh 
at Newport, Vermont, Roger Beadle 
enjoys trapping during his annul 
vacation. He is pleased, too, tha 
beaver have moved into a channéd 
that he dug through the marsh. 

Other interests have led other 
landowners to seek the technical help 
of Soil Conservation technicians in 
developing marshes. Edward D. S. 
chrest of New Boston, New Hamp. 
shire, and Wellesley Hills, Massachu. 
setts, combines in his wildlife marsh 
the pleasures of fishing and swin- 
ming at the deep end. Entomologist 
Elwood Zimmerman, University of 
Hawaii, in summer carries on his 
studies of aquatic invertebrates on 
his own marsh at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Augustus Thorndike 
near Dummerston, Vermont, ir 
gates a truck garden with water from 
his wildlife marsh. Nature photog 
raphy was the impelling force to Al 
len H. Morgan at Wayland, Mass- 
chusetts, as it was to Dick Borden, 
at nearby Concord. A marsh is an 
important part of the 40-acre Audu 
bon Society sanctuary near Green 
field Hill, Connecticut. Fire protec 
tion for his summer home near Ches- 
ter, Vermont, provides a utilitarian 
purpose to Robert J. Davidson o 
Summit, New Jersey, for the tiny 
marsh that harbors wild flowers and 
birds dear to his wife. The exten 
sive marsh developments of J. Ever 
ett Lofland in the vicinity of Dover, 
Delaware, testify to his love of duc 
hunting. Commercial muskrat trap- 
ping was one of the elements thal 
led to the small watershed protection 
program on the Silver Lake Water 
shed in New Jersey. Municipal 
marshes are being planned in Cor- 
necticut and New Hampshire an 
school marshes elsewhere. 

The man-made marsh _ cannot 
achieve the pristine nature of nat" 
ral wetlands. Yet it will be, perhaps, 
encouraging to those who have am 
affectation for marshes to know that, 
despite the squeezing of human pop: 
ulations and enterprises on natura 
places, there is much we can do 10 
put new marshes here and _ there. 
And, as with Mr. Danyow, & 


technical help is available in plat 


ning this kind of land use. 
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SIX NEW MODELS TO MEET 
EVERY CUTTING REQUIREMENT 


Proved on the job under gruelling conditions, Poulan Chain Saws 
have been the professional’s choice for 15 years. Constant engi- 
neering improvements have produced six new models to give you 
the best quality saws, dollar for dollar... weight for weight... 
power for power, anywhere! Every Poulan Chain Saw is designed 
and engineered for dependability, durability and ‘cuttin’ for 
money,” economy. New compact assembly with fewer parts means 
faster starting, smoother running and less maintenance. Again 
Poulan sets the pace for the standard of chain saw quality. There 
is a model powered and priced for every cutting need. 


| CHAIN SAWS .-. 


52's: PREFERRED <by~ 
* PROFESSIONALS. 


@ EASIER STARTING 

@ BALANCED DESIGN 

@ UNITIZED CONSTRUCTION 

@ WORK GROUPED CONTROLS 

@ ENCLOSED CARBURETOR AND AIR FILTER 


See the facts demonstrated at your local Poulan dealer 





SCHAING SAWS] MANUFACTURED BY BEAIRD-POULAN, INC. » SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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RONALD Guides for Foresters—7> 


m@ FORESTRY HANDBOOK 


Editor: Reginald D. Forbes, Consulting 
Forester; Staff Editor: Arthur B. Meyer, 
Editor, ‘‘Journal of Forestry” 

Famous Handbook organizes in workable 
form the essentials of forest management, 
silvics, silviculture, watershed management, 
and all other important related subjects. 23 
well-illustrated and indexed sections cover 
problems in such specialized fields as aerial 
photography, logging, fire prevention, forest 
insects and diseases, surveying, forest road 
engineering, etc. “There is no other publica- 
tion giving so complete a coverage of prac- 
tical data.’—Journal of Soil and Water Con- 
servation. Edited for The Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. Board of 146 Editors. 1955. 
1,201 pp. $15.00 


m@ FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 


H. Arthur Meyer, Pennsylvania State University; 
Arthur B. Recknagel, St. Regis Paper Company; 

Donald D. Stevenson, Buckeye Cellulose Corp.; 

Ronald A. Bartoo, Pennsylvania State University 
Second Edition brings together a wealth of 
basic technical material and important data on 
recent advances in forest management. Book 
describes fundamental considerations govern- 
ing the organization and operation of forest 
properties for sustained yield. The subdivision 
of forests and their classification, as well as 
management inventories and planning are 
fully covered. Book discusses such specific 
problems as regulation of even-aged and 
uneven-aged forests, determining allowable 
cut, and the use of gross and net-yield tables. 
Includes actual forest plans for forests of 
various sizes. 2nd Ed., 1961. 282 pp. $8.50 


m@ ESSENTIALS OF 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 


Charles H. Stoddard 


This practical book relates the purposes 
and working methods of applied forestry to 
the problems of efficient, farsighted forest 
management. All important field practices 
and operations in timber growing, logging, 
forest protection, harvesting, and processing 
are described. Includes details on timber sale 
and operating agreement forms. Glossary of 
terms. “A thoroughly useful, practical intro- 
duction to forestry.’ — American Forests. 
“Simple, concise, well-stated . . . deserves high 
praise.”—The Northeastern Logger. 1959. 
258 pp. $5.50 
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Flying Fire Department 


(From page 22) 


got there, they radioed, ‘Can’t find 
fire. Wading in borate.’ ” 

I asked, “Can chemicals 
really big fire?” 

They shook their heads. “Our for- 
est fire lab in Berkeley says a 40-acre 
fire kicks out as much energy as the 
atom bomb at Hiroshima. Dumping 
chemicals into a major fire would be 
like spitting in a campfire. A big 
fast-moving front may jump right 
through a chemical line.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Chemical drops can knock out 
slop-overs, cut off fingers, cool down 
hot spots near the edges. If a front 
is slow, we can lay chemicals ahead 
and stop it—or maybe pinch it into 
a narrow canyon to burn itself out.” 

As we waited, news grew worse. 
Rangers and crewmen had set up 
seven camps, cut fire-breaks like 
trench lines, mapped backfires as 
counterattacks to slow the rush of 
the great blaze. Yet it hopscotched 
around the mountains, defying more 
than 2,500 men, eating woods and 
cremating wildlife. 

“This is a classic fire,” one pilot 
said. “We'll talk about this one the 
rest of our lives.” 

Most of these men had been flying 
to fires for years. They were private 
contract flyers, paid $50 to $450 per 
hour. By USFS requirement, they 
had logged at least 500 hours of crop- 
dusting, mountain flying, or low- 
level military bombing, plus a stiff 
training course. 

I strolled to the flight line. A dozen 
kinds of planes—obsolete military 
bombers or trainers—were lined up 
near mixer trucks which piped thick 
fluid into their bellies. Old planes 
are better fire-fighters than newer 
models, because of their slower speed, 
tighter turns and shorter take-off. 

As pilots climbed out of planes 
they often looked pale, and shook 
their heads wordlessly. They were 
getting a view of an exploding forest 
which few other people have ever 
lived to describe. 

At last my turn came. As our plane 
neared the fire, my mouth went dry. 
The smoke was like titanic surf, 
pulsing with terrible light. Some- 
times fire topped a ridge in wildly 
waving banners of gold. Then the 
smokes covered it again, a mighty 
pageant of greys and pinks. 

Darting across the vast face of the 
fire, circling like a hornet swarm, 
were the aircraft. I listened to pilots 
talk by radio. 

“I'll explain this target,” bird dog 


kill a 


flyer Bob Carr told an arriving tank. 
er. “Stay to the left of the smoke. 
As you go in, you'll see the hot stuff, 
She's really boiling up, so lay it in 
there. I’ll lead you in on target.” 
As he talked he kept craning his 
neck to watch for other planes. His 


face looked red as a devil’s in the 


rosy light. “Follow me,” he told the 
tanker, “but don’t drop this time. 
Watch my run. Right in through 
this saddle. You'll have to come in 
sorta low-low.” 

Talking as he went, Carr nosed 
into a step dive. I clenched my teeth. 
It was like falling into hell. Our 
plane was tossed like a canoe in Ni- 
agara, and furnace air blew through 
the half-open glass canopy. The glare 
around us brightened to cherry-red. 
But Carr whizzed down within 75 
feet of flaming underbrush on the 
hillside. “Right here,” he said. 

At airspeed of 80 m.p.h. deep in 
this fiery ravine there wasn’t much 
safety margin if anything went 
wrong. But I knew these veteran 
cloudbusters had flown thousands of 
sorties without trouble. 

Carr hauled the stick back, tilted 
on one wing, and angled up out of 
the bed of fire. “You can really bend 
this T-34 around,” he said to me. 
“How do you feel? You get the right 
spelling of my name?” 

Above thé mountains again, he 
said, “Okay, 73, it’s all yours. Go in 
on the run now. You're lined up on 
final. Get ready.” The tanker 
sprayed a cloud which sank near a 
patch of flames.” 

“Ten-four, 73, real nice,” Carr 
called as tanker 73 headed back to 
an airport for another load. “Now 
who’s that in the B-25?” 

“This is my first fire,” said another 
voice. “I'll just tippy-toe around up 
here for a few minutes till I get my 
bearings.” ; 

“You'll like it. Believe me, were 
not kamikaze pilots. Stay in orbit 
and watch the next guys. Is 79 
around?” ; 

“I’m approaching,” said the pilot 
in 79. 

“What's 
asked. 

“My position is vertical.” 

“T don’t seem to be getting through 
to people today. What’s your loca- 
tion?” 

“Directly behind you about two 
miles.” 

“Okay, I have you in sight. And 
here come some more. Don’t crowd, 
boys. Get in pattern. Who was here 


your position?” Cart 
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first? . . . All right Don, you know 
this target. It’s bad so get it in a 
hurry. Follow me.” 

He shot into another jouncing 
dive, saying, “Put her right next to 
that purple streak. Lower this time.” 
When he pulled out and climbed, I 
was dizzy, and streaming sweat. This 
was like drop-the-handkerchief in a 
superheated roller-coaster. 

“Why don’t you rangers ever hold 
a fire where the hills aren’t so steep?” 
called Don as he zoomed down and 
up again through the smoke. “This 
is the damnedest forest I ever saw.” 

“You were early and high that 
time,” Carr reported. “But it’s a 
rough target. All right, 79, you try. 
I'll cut in front of you now. Drop 
farther down.” 

“If we go lower, I'll blister my 
chin,” said 79. “Oh, well.” 

The fire boss spoke to Carr over 
50 miles of flaming canyons. “She 
jumped the road again. The line’s 
gone to hell. We need you on that 
northern front, Bob. Go over there 
and Dick will put you on target.” 

The planes wheeled and flew 
north. Day after day, from dawn to 
sunset, the air battle went on. More 
than 600,000 gallons of chemical re- 
tardants were dropped around the 
fire. After a week it was finally en- 
circled in a 53-mile line, of which 


5.7 miles were held by chemicals. It 
had destroyed 14,045 acres. The 
lowest estimate of the damage was 
$5 million. Total cost of stopping 
the fire: $1,518,000. 

Unlike other huge fires before air 
attack began, this one didn’t burn 
anybody to death. In 1953, a run- 
away blaze in Mendocino Forest in- 
cinerated 15 firefighters. In 1956, 11 
crewmen were cremated near San 
Diego. From now on there should 
be few such deaths. 

This year in the vast woods of 
Minnesota and Ontario, seaplanes 
suck up water as they taxi on lakes, 
then cascade it onto fires. In the 
mountainous Gila Forest of Arizona 
and New Mexico, a three-place heli- 
copter leapfrogs to fires from tiny 
“helispots” on ridges, while tanker 
planes race from Tucson and San- 
ford, Arizona. War surplus bombers 
and an ancient Ford tri-motor, with 
free-swinging gates in its belly, are 
on 15-minute alert for smoke in 
Montana and Idaho. A group of 
lumber companies keeps huge four- 
engine Martin flying boats ready to 
drown British Columbia blazes with 
showers of 7,000 gallons apiece. 
Alaskans who saw airborne chem- 
icals squelch 35 fires in one summer 
are proud of the “Pink Lady’—an 
old Mustang F-51—which leads their 
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WITH BETTER PAINT 
WITH BETTER TOOLS 





The Nelson “Aero-Spot” is the only 
aerosol can containing real tree mark- 
ing paint — Nelson’s specially developed 
paint for forestry work. For identifying 
trees or logs by banding, numbering or 
lettering. Ideal for C.F.1. work, bound- 
ary marking, seed tree marking, small 
scale or intermittent tree marking. 


“NEL-SPOT” D-103 MARKING GUN for Nelson 
quarts. BACK-PACK AND SIDE-PACK for Nelson 
gallons. “NEL-SPOT" PAINT HAMMER for end 
marking. 


Write 
THE NELSON PAINT COMPANY 


Box 349, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Box 1892, Montgomery, Ala. 
Box 402, McMinnville, Ore. 


THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU 





AND WOODLAND 


TREE PLANTER 





Hard-Surfaced 


Boot Point 
Swivel Mast 

Heavy Frame 
; : Heavy Duty 
High-Visibility Cylinder 


Protective Cage] 
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Three-Position 
Hitch 
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CAN BE MOUNTED 


; TRACTOR WITH 
STANDARD “"C” FRAME 


N ANY CRAWLER-TYPE 


Tractor Guard 
Replaceable Blades 


Depth Control 
Drum 


Stump Rooter 





Taylor's front mounted fire plow cuts a wide, erosion-resistant path through 
almost any kind of woods. It is easily adjustable up or down, left or right, and 
lets the operator see exactly where he is going. You can mount it on any crawler- 
type tractor with a standard “‘C” frame. The Woodland Tree Planter, mounted 
behind, plants in the flat furrow that makes an ideal bed for seedling placement. 
Both operate efficiently in any kind of woods or terrain where a 
tractor can go. These tools were developed by Taylor Machine 
Works, pioneers in conservation of forests and land. Past results 
Prove they get the job done well. Write us for the full story. 
We'll be glad to tell you more about these helpful machines. 











TAYLOR MACHINE WORKS 
Pasture Dream Division, Louisville, Miss. 


Please send me literature on Taylor’s Tim- 
ber Growers Dream and Woodland Tree 
Planter, plus your free 42-page book on 
Taylor Machine Works and its other 
Dream products. 
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ADDRESS____ 
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BARTLETT 


TREE TRIMMING 
TOOLS 


New SQWE COMBINA- 
TION, LAMINATED REC- 
TANGULAR SITKA 
SPRUCE POLES and 
BRASS CONNECTING 
SLEEVES, SQUARE END 
MOUNT. 
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Laminated poles increase the 
life of this trimmer. Sections 
can be furnished in 4 ft., 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. lengths and we quote 
a delivered price, for your con- 
venience, on the 12 ft. combi- 
nation made up of 2-30 in. top 
sections, 1-6 ft. intermediate 
section and 1-6 ft. bottom sec- 
tion — $42.50 delivered USA 
Prices less for quantity FOB 
Detroit. Ask for special folder 
titled “LAMINATED TREE 
TRIMMING TOOLS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN” 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3019 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 














POST OPEN AS ASSISTANT IN CONSERVATION 


Work will be that of general administrative 
assistant with emphasis upon public relations. 


Address inquiries to: 


Mr. Walter S. Boardman 
2504 Eye Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 











bombers. In the pines of Georgia, in 
peat swamps of North Carolina, in 
Maine backwoods, in tall timber of 
Oregon and Washington, planes are 
going to blazes. 

California, the nation’s worst 
trouble area for forest fires, now can 
throw as many as 38 aircraft against 
a major fire yet hold 25 more ready 
to attack anywhere in the state with- 
in a half-hour. 

Nationally, the USFS estimates 
there are about 100 private planes 
on standby contract this autumn, 
plus 20 owned by state or federal 
forces. What a transformation! Only 
six years ago, air attack on wildfires 
was almost non-existent. 

But foresters had dreamed of it 
for decades. In the 1920's, a young 
Army Air Corps major named Hap 
Arnold led planes in reconnaissance 
flights over fires in the Sierras. Some- 
times they dropped water in paper 
sacks; muscled kegs out the doors of 
low flying planes; dragged a hose in 
the air. But the water vaporized or 
blew away. 

In the 1930's, the rangers tried in- 
direct attack by smoke-jumping, and 
airlifting supplies to remote crews. 
Precision bombing in World War II 
gave them new ideas. Test fires were 
hit with big bomb-casings filled with 
water, ice, dry ice, foamite, and other 
materials. But nothing suppressed 
enough flames to pay for itself. 

In search of new methods, an elab- 
orate experimental program was ar- 
ranged at the Marines’ Camp Pendle- 
ton near San Diego. It screened every 
new technique and fire-retardant 
which showed promise. Oil, chem- 
ical, and aircraft industries pooled 
resources. Foresters came from many 
states. 

After 200 test fires, the experi- 
menters glumly left. “Basic research 
in fire is practically at a standstill,” 
said the official report. “Fuel super- 
ficially treated with chemical fire re- 
tardants will burn as long as suff- 
cient heat is available.” 

Yet there was a glimmer. On the 
final day Paul Giguere of the U. S. 
Borax and Chemical Corporation 
took a packet of powdery dust oc- 
curring naturally in Death Valley, 
and stirred it in water. This sticky 
brew—sodium calcium  borate— 
stopped a few small test fires. 

Joe Ely, fire control officer for 
Mendocino Forest, drove home 
thinking about cropduster planes. 
Maybe their pilots had ideas. 

He went to Floyd and Vance 
Nolta, cropdusters since 1921. He 
told them about the borate mix, and 
the dream of stopping fires by bomb- 
ing. “I'll see what I can do,” Floyd 
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said. “Come back in a week.” 

A week later the Noltas took off 
in their Stearman biplane. In the 
middle of the dry grass airfield a 
mechanic touched a match to a pool 
of gasoline. When it was burning 
fiercely, Vance made one pass and 
put it out with a splatter of water, 

The aerial tanker was born. He 
had fitted his plane with a tank and 
dump valve so liquid would spread 
in a cascade as he dropped it. 


The Noltas flew their tanker on 
four forest fires in August, 1955. Re. 
sults were encouraging. Rangers 
needed encouragement, because the 
most disastrous fires in 30 years 
blackened 27,000 square miles in 
1954 and 1955—an area almost triple 
the size of New Hampshire. 

Meanwhile laboratory tests showed 
that sodium calcium borate was the 
best fire-damping material yet found. 
Ely persuaded other cropdusters to 
convert six more planes so they could 
drop borate. Borate’s heavier weight 
gave deeper penetration of foliage. 
It clung for days to trees and brush, 
protecting them against all but ex- 
tra-hot fires. 

The tankers were used experiment- 
ally on all kinds of fires in 1956. Ely 
reported, “They made drops under 
conditions ranging from hot rolling 
brush fires to lightning fires in tim- 
ber.” One day lightning started 104 
separate fires in northern California. 
The tankers flew 81 sorties, snuffing 
out many and slowing others until 
ground crews arrived. In autumn 
came the crucial test, against south- 
ern California’s annual plague of 
giant fires. 

On September 9, a fierce blaze 
broke out near La Crescenta. The 
little open-cockpit planes dived in, 
harrying its flanks, pouncing on out- 
breaks kindled by sparks, fireproof 
ing safety islands for ground fighters. 
At the season’s end tankers had 
dropped 66,000 gallons of borate. 
The USFS was convinced it had a 
valuable new weapon. It began 
gathering an air fleet, drilling its 
own pilots, signing contracts with 
private flying services. 

Total expense of a borate fireline 
was $1 to $2 per foot, including 
pilot costs, planes, and chemicals. 
But rangers knew the money was 
well spent if it saved a million dol- 
lars’ worth of trees or buildings, oT 
avoided the expense of setting up 4 
fire camp. They planned to usé 
planes only where other tools could 
not do the job. ; 

In two years aerial fire-fighting 
spread over North America into Au- 
stralia and Europe. Then a new 
chemical joined the rangers’ arsenal: 
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bentoniic, a swelling clay. It cost less 
than hai! as much as the borate solu- 
tion. For hurry-up bombing close to 
flames, bentonite is now preferred. 
But it dries up and loses potency in 
three hours. So borate, which can 
hold back flames for days, is still 
used on drops farther ahead of a fire. 

Planes saved lives in two big Calli- 
fornia fires on the same day, July 24, 
1959. One fire was in the mountains 
of Calaveras County. Thirty convicts 
from Folsom Prison conservation 
camp were toiling on a remote fire 
line. The wind switched suddenly, 
cooking their water hose and out- 
flanking them. Huddled on bare hot 
rocks, the men soon saw flames on 
every ridge around. They gave up 
hope. 

High above in a circling Cessna, 
pilot Don Bishop talked fast into his 
chin mike. In six minutes, four ex- 
Navy torpedo bombers appeared in 
the smoky sky and roared low near 
the convicts, spewing a pink spray 
that fell 75 feet wide and 300 feet 
long, sticky as pancake batter. Flames 
hit that broad smear and stopped. 
The men slogged up the slippery 
path to safety. 

By eerie coincidence, another fire 
surrounded a lone woman 450 miles 
south. Mrs. Althea Johnson, a forest 


lookout, stood in her tower scanning 


the hell-red sky. She hoped for the | 


hum of an approaching plane, but 
all she heard was the thunder of a 


great fire devouring the San Bernar- | | 


dino Forest around her. Ashes and 
dust swirled like a snowstorm. 
The big windows were too hot to 


touch. A pane burst like a whip- | 


crack, and smoke poured in. Cough- | © 


ing, eyes streaming, Mrs. Johnson 
filled a basin with water and set her 
little pet dog in it. She thought the 
dog could outlive her. 

Then 
sputtering outside. 
doused her ridge with 35 gallons of 
water from a hanging neoprene bag, 
then settled near the tower. Snatch- 
ing her dog, she scrambled down the 
stairs and leaped to the seat beside 
the pilot. He gunned his craft up 
over the miles of trees wading in fire. 
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she heard whirring and | 
A helicopter | 


Later the tower fell in a tangle of | 


melting metal. 
Despite the long droughts which 


have parched western forests dry as | 
powder, and made them prey to nu- 


merous big fires last year, America’s 
forest fire bill is dropping. The 
acreage lost has shrunk although the 


number of man-caused fires has al- | 


most doubled since 1955 as more and 


more people go camping and picnick- 


SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


| machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 





First Year Health is 


Important in Trees, too! 


MORA TREEFEED PELLETS GIVE YOUR SEEDLINGS A FIGHTING CHANCE 


Getting a good start in life may mean the difference of whether 
a tree lives or dies. Healthy first-year growth helps prevent loss 
from disease, insects, rodents, choking vegetation and for- 
aging animals. Intensive field testing has proved that trees 
fertilized with MORA TREEFEED PELLETS provide 40% 
greater growth—a four year growth in just three years! 


Easy, inexpensive to apply — just drop a pellet in the hole during 


planting. 


Long lasting—dissolves through normal rainfall, each pellet feeds 3 to 


5 years! 


Controlled placement—no waste, no feeding competing vegetation. 


Greater yield—significant diameter and height increases, more fibre 


tonnage. 


Also available in granular form for established trees. 


Write for formulation and test data today! 


MORA CHEMICAL CORP. 


Forestry Chemicals and Supplies 


2452 Sixth Avenue South a 


Seattle 4, Washington 


Come to the Seattle World’s Fair—April-October 1962 
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PIKES PEAK 


for a Quality Timber Crop 


SEEDLINGS & TRANSPLANTS 


a le 
SCOTCH PINE 


(Pinus sylvestris) 
2 Yr. Seedlings 2-0 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 
(German) 


WHITE PINE 
(Pinus strobus) 
2 Yr. Seedlings 2 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3- 
4 Yr. Seedlings 4- 
4Yr. Transplants 2- 


COLORADO BLUE 

(Picea pungens) 
2 Yr. Seedlings 2-0 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 
4 Yr. Seedlings 4-0 


0 
0 
0 
2 


PRUCE 


4 Yr. Transplants 
5 Yr. Transplants 2- 


NORWAY SPRUCE 


(Picea abies) 
2 Yr. Seedlings 2-0 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 
4 Yr. Seedlings 4-0 
4Yr. Transplants 2-2 


DOUGLAS FIR 
(Pseudotsuga taxifolia) 


2 Yr. Seedlings 2-0 
3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 
4 Yr. Seedlings 4-0 
4Yr. Transplants 2-2 


BALSAM FIR 


(Abies balsamea) 


3 Yr. Seedlings 3-0 5- 7.50 
5 Yr. Transplants 2-3 15.00 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
(Tsuga canadensis) 
4Yr. Transplants 2-2 5-12” 


15.00 90.00 


ORDER NOW for FALL PLANTING 


We also have a large selection of Ornamentals, 
Shrubs, Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Nut 
Trees. Special Discount to—Landscapers, Licensed 
Dealers and Nurserymen. 


Write for Price List or Call: 
HOpkins 5-5696 


Pikes Peak Nurseries 


Quality Nursery Stock For More Than 35 Years 


801 WATER STREET INDIANA 4. PA. 
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ing. Experts give much of the credit 
to the airborne fire engines. With- 
out their support of ground crew, 
fires of recent years might have 
burned out most of our forest land. 

But planes and chemicals obvi- 
ously can’t do a total job. More in- 
ventories are needed, and may be 
coming. Chemists are testing “wet 


The Babe 
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water” and “sticky water’”—chea 
liquids which may be as potent, tem. 
porarily, as borate or bentonite. Man- 
made rain, infra-red heat detectors, 
chemical mine-fields, airborne mis. 
siles homing on heat—they are pos. 
sibilities for the future. The woods. 
man’s age-old enemy, fire, may be 
brought under permanent control in 
our lifetime. 


of St. Croix 


(From page 11) 


the oncoming drive. They had come 
early so. that they could visit the 
baby’s grave and erect some sort of 
An elongated triangle of 
slate, its faced polished by years in 
the big river, was erected as a head- 
stone. And it was Horace Keene 
with his belt knife who inscribed in 


| graceful script, the following simple 
| epitaph: “A Child Found In The 


River And Buried Here, June 29, 
1899.’ On one side of the thick slab 
Keene etched: “Fri. 4, 1900, Graded 


| And Seeded And Placed By Horace 


Keene, Sandy McGraw, and Roy 
Middlemiss.” 

Keene had been a member of that 
great and rugged gang since 1875 and 
continued to be on the forward crew 
at Duck Point each summer for two 
months until the early 1930’s when, 
like the Babe Of The St. Croix, he, 
too, went to his grave. 


And each year he took care of the 
baby’s grave. Also each year as long 


| as the long log drive continued, the 


other drivers would stop by for a 
moment to visit the little wilderness 


| grave and pay their respect at the 


resting place of the most famous 


| child on the river. 


Except for the logger, only wild 
eyes saw the burial. And, seemingly 
in respect to the unknown child, deer 
in their crossing at that spot, and 
other wandering wildlife, including 
moose and bear, have circled around 














COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


For Hand Planting—OST Planting Bar. 
For Fire Suppression—LW12 Fire Rake, FS15 Fire Swatter. 





The COUNCIL name is your guarantee of the Finest Tools made for 
Planting and Fire Suppression Work. 


Drop us a card for literature and name of distributor. 








THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine tdge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 
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the plot. Never, strangely enough, 
has the mound known the imprint of 
hoof or paw. 

When Horace Keene passed on, it 
seemed the care of the grave was 
ended—that the plot would soon be 
devoured by the encroaching forest 
—lost and forgotten. Most of the old 
timers closely associated with the 
tradition had passed on by 1934. But 
suddenly there came another to 
carry on the custom—Beryar Pine, 
a railroad man at Vanceboro. Pine, 
born at famed Loon Bay farther 
down the St. Croix River, had heard 
his father, Steve Pine, a member of 
that 1899 drive, tell and retell the 
story so often he felt he was a part of 
it. And until his death eight years 
ago at the age of 63, Beryar Pine took 
care of the little grave. 

Pine, apparently happy with his 
task, would launch his 18-foot cedar 
and canvas river canoe every Satur- 
day and drift downstream eight miles 
to the grave. There he would trim 
the grass and pick a few river lilies 
to place at the headstone. He later 
replaced the low cedar fence Horace 
Keene had made with a more sub- 
stantial metal one. And he very care- 
fully shaved and carved a new head- 
stone from a large slab of fresh cedar 
to replace the slate marker with its 
fading inscription. 

The day in particular that Pine de- 
voted to the grave was Memorial 
Day. He would gather special garden 
flowers and make the long canoe trip 
down river. ; 

With Beryar Pine dead, it again 
appeared this beautiful tradition— 
this unuusal example of remem- 
brance would end. But along came 
Milton Pine, Beryar’s son to keep it 
alive, and a third generation of river- 
men now is decorating and tending 
the lonely little grave for the 62nd 
consecutive year. 

Milt, too, is now a railroad man 
with boys of his own, each of which 
will, in their turn, one day take up 
the secret task and perhaps pass It 
on to their sons, and on and on that 
the Babe of the St. Croix might be 
honored forever. 
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The View From Mount Vernon: 


“To The Ramparts” 


“Can't we do something about this?’ asked former 
AFA Associate Editor Lilian Cromelin in a recent memo 
to AMERICAN Forests enclosing a clipping of an article 
by Janetta S. Ridgely under the above title from the 
August | edition of the Baltimore Sun. Maryland au- 
thorities, the article attests, are sitting supinely by while 
plans proceed apace to construct an immense sewage 
plant on the Maryland side of the river practically under 
the nose of Mt. Vernon—a three story affair on 115 acres 
of land that would include belching smokestacks and 
that would present treated sewage gently rocking up and 
down the river for as much as two weeks at a stretch. 

Correspondence reveals further that Miss Cromelin is 
not alone in her opposition to the proposal. A number 
of women members of the Greater Baltimore area are 
also protesting the construction of the plant. The pro- 
posal, they contend, would negate every effort made in 
the past by the Mount Vernon Ladies Association to 
maintain the whole area as George Washington would 
have liked to see it. 

This effort, aided by such stalwarts as Rep. Bolton, of 
Ohio, has been substantial. So far, Mrs. Ridgely points 
out in her Sun article, “the shore has remained almost 
untouched by visible modernity, in part because it has 
been protected.” Some of the shore land has_ been 
bought up and turned over to the Accokeek Foundation 
whose job is to preserve it. They are carrying on farm- 
ing techniques Washington himself would have ap- 
proved. Further back from the shore, much of the land 
is protected by covenants, the occupiers guaranteeing not 
to deforest the land or subdivide their 5-acre homesites. 

The author of the Sun article states, “It would be 
pleasant to be able to say that these proposals to build 
a sewage plant have caused furious controversy, but it 
would be quite untrue. Some have bestirred themselves, 
true, including Gov. Almond, of Virginia; Senator An- 
derson, of New Mexico; Rep. Aspinall, and Rep. Saylor, 
who have introduced resolutions to preserve the shrine. 
But the Maryland officials, from Gov. Tawes on down 
the line, have been strangely silent. Consequently pro- 
posed action may get lost in the last-minute shuffle of 
Congress. 

“No one seems to care very much except the propo- 
nents,” Mrs. Ridgely comments. Furthermore, Congres- 
sional action, and quickly, is the one remaining hope. 
Unless a telephone and postcard brigade goes into action 
very soon, historic Mount Vernon, as we have always 
known it, may be severely blemished. 


All of which prompts Miss Cromelin to urge, “To 
the ramparts!” 





WANTED 


Retired Forester 


to act as caretaker for a camp in New York. A year round 
Job directing a maintenance staff of three to five men. 
Comfortable house provided, good starting salary and vaca- 
tions. Write Jack Kamaiko, Director of Camps, Educa- 
tional Alliance, Brewster, New York. 
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POWER 


... With 
Atlas Copco’s 
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World's lightest motor drill! 


Here’s a drill you use to fill in 
on those jobs where cost, ter- 
rain, or time prohibits sending 
out a compressor crew. Weighs 
just 53 pounds; easily carried 
by one man. Completely self- 
contained with gasoline engine 
that drills 50-60 feet of hole on 
a tankload (2 qts.) of fuel. Drills 
in any position up to 45°. Per- 
fect for light drilling anywhere. 
Write for complete literature. 
Address: Dept. AF-9. 


One-man operation! 


One-man carry; piggyback 
rig available! 


Easy starting —any 
weather, any altitude! 


Multi-use flexibility! 


re ¥ ECONOMICAL —Less than 9¢ 
3 2 )) se per foot, including gas, oil, 

| drill steels and maintenance, 
in actual forest service use. 


Sttlas Copco 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


610 Industrial Avenue 930 Brittan Avenue 
Paramus, New Jersey San Carlos, California 


‘ 
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the truck that 
the most 
for you is your 


4-WHEEL DRIVE 


with 




















THEY MAKE 2 TRUCKS OUT OF 1 


With Warn Hubs, 4-wheel drives 
do double-duty. The hubs stop 
front end drag in 2-wheel drive 
for fast, easy, quiet and econom- 
ical highway use. They save gears, 
engine, tire wear and gas; im- 
prove pep, speed, handling ease in 
2-wheel drive. But you still have 
4-wheel drive as usual—automat- 
ically, with Warn Lock-O-Matics; 
manually with Warn Locking 
Hubs. They are as dependable as 
the vehicle; normally last as long 
or longer. Hundreds of thousands 
in use. Ask your dealer for Warn 
Hubs. They make sense! 

MODELS FOR ALL 
4-WHEEL DRIVES 


WARN MFG. CO., INC. 


Riverton Box 6064-FR 
Seattle 88, Wash. 
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Conservation Needs 
(From page 10) 


land in each major agricultural use 
by 1975, the date to which the con- 
servation needs were projected; but 
there will be considerable shifting of 
land from one use to another, or 
about 10 per cent. Cropland, for ex- 
ample, is expected to decrease about 
13 million acres, or three per cent; 
while pasture and range will increase 
about 14 million acres, also three 
per cent, and forest and woodland 
will decrease about 10 million acres, 
or two per cent. 

The biggest net change forecast is 
in land converted to urban and oth- 
er non-agricultural uses. That is a 
total of nearly 21 million acres, 
though this will be offset in part by 
about 5 million acres of new land 
expected to come into agricultural 
use. The net loss of 15 million acres 
though such non-agricultural land 
conversion by 1975 is at the previous- 
ly estimated rate of about one mil- 
lion acres each year, a trend that is 
likely to be speeded up under pres- 
sure of the needs of an increasing 
population, assumed in the inven- 
tory to reach 210 million people by 
that date. 

The amount of agricultural land 
needing conservation treatment and 
the major problems affecting it pro- 
vide the guidelines to the future re- 
sulting from the inventory. For ex- 
ample, it shows that about two-thirds 
of the non-federal land used for 
cropland, pasture or woodland needs 
some kind of conservation treatment. 
About one-third has been adequate- 
ly treated or, like the 30 million 
acres of Class I cropland, needs no 
special conservation practices. 

Nearly two-thirds of our 
cropland, to illustrate, still 
needs soil and water conser- 
vation treatment of some 
kind, to solve the dominant 
problem of soil erosion on 
more than half of it, and 
such problems as excess 
water, unfavorable soil con- 


ditions, and climatic limi- 
tations. 
Nearly three-fourths of the in- 


ventoried pasture and woodland was 
shown also to need conservation 
treatment, improvement, or protec- 
tion. Included are establishment of 
new grass on about a sixth of the 
pasture and range land and improve- 
ment of existing cover on a third of 
it. Similarly, about one-sixth of our 
privately owned forest and woodland 
needs establishment of new timber 


| 
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SPEND A DAY 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS! 





A special Trail Riders of the Wil- 
derness trip into the Pecos Wilder- 
ness near Santa Fe, New Mexico, is 
scheduled for Sunday, October 1 in 
connection with AFA’s Annual Meet- 
ing. Riders should meet in the lobby 
of the La Fonda Hotel at 7:45 a.m, 
to be met by the Association’s repre- 
sentative, Mr. Elliott S. Barker. 


Riders will be transported to 
Cowles, 44 miles from Santa Fe. At 
the Mountain View Ranch horses will 
be assigned for the six mile trip to 
Hamilton Mesa in the wilderness 
area and an unexcelled view of the 
beautiful upper Pecos Basin. The 
forests with their mosaic pattern of 
aspen groves should be spectacular. 


Here is your opportunity to visit 
one of our most outstanding wilder- 
ness areas, a section of the Santa Fe 
National Forest. This is a rare 
chance for you to see a generous 
sample of unspoiled back 
country. 


scenic 


Riders should be dressed for rid- 
ing when they leave the hotel. Bring 
a camera along. A pommel slicker 
or adequate rain coat and a sweater 
or jacket or mackinaw should be 
brought. At 10,000 feet elevation it 
might be chilly. Experienced couides 
will be assigned to groups of 15 or 
20 riders. 


The day’s ride will end with a 
steak dinner at the Mountain View 
Ranch at Cowles and riders will be 
returned to Santa Fe immediately 
afterwards. The total cost of the 
day’s expedition, including the rental 
of horses, lunch and dinner, will be 
just $15. 


Write today for reservations. 


The American Forestry Association 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C 
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stands, and about one-third of it 
needs improvement of existing stands. 


Forest Needs Substantial 


Tentative inventory data show 
these specific forest and woodland 
conservation treatments needed on 
present cropland and existing tim- 
berland: 

1) More than 7314 million acres 
of tree establishment, by seeding or 
planting 01 by natural stand regen- 
eration, with soil surveys as guides 
to the sites for best adapted species 
or to such other uses of these lands 
as for wildlife, recreation, and water- 
shed protection. 

2) About 160 million acres of tim- 
ber stand improvement. 

3) Additional protection of wood- 
land through 22 million acres of fire 
prevention, 196 million acres of in- 
sect and disease control, 81 million 
acres of protection from grazing 
damage, and 12 million acres of ero- 
sion control. 

4) Other measures shown to be 
needed include about one million 
acres of shelterbelt and windbreak 
plantings, and more than four mil- 
lion acres of woodland on which im- 
provement of naval stores practices 
are needed in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. 

Because of the increasing compe- 
tition by agricultural and other water 
users for available supplies and the 
inseparability of conservation water 
management and land management, 
the Conservation Needs Inventory’s 
realistic measure of small watershed 
protection needs and development 
opportunities is one of its most sig- 
nificant contributions. Of the ap- 
proximately 13,000 natural water- 
sheds of sizes suitable for projects 
under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention and Small Recla- 
mation Projects Acts and similar pro- 
grams delineated by the inventory 
committees in the mainland United 
States, about 8,300 were found to 
need project action of some kind. 
The needed projects would include 
more than a billion acres, or three- 


fourths of the land included in the 
inventory. 


Floodwater, Erosion Big Menace 


The bigger part of the nation’s 
watershed lands are farm and ranch 


lands, interspersed in much of the 
West, particularly, with public land 
In forest, grass or shrub cover. There 
are some 53 million acres in all the 
small-watershed-type projects so far 
authorized for operations, showing 
that we have barely started on the 
needed watershed treatment. The 
Inventory shows that: 
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FIGHT FIRES FAST with 


LOADING WINCH 
AND TILTING 


ONE MAN TILTS, LOADS, HAULS 
FIRE PLOWS AND OTHER FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT—ALL IN ONE OPERATION! 
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TILTS 


One man tilts the platform at the 
center of the rear axle by means 
of valve controlled, double-act- 
ing hydraulic cylinders mounted 
behind the axle. 


LOADS 


50 feet of cable (100 feet op- 
tional) is then attached to equip- 
ment being loaded. The o; itor, 
by means of valve controlled hy- 
draulic two-speed drum winch, 


HAULS 


After loading, the platform is 
lowered to transport position and 
hydraulically locked to prevent 
load loss in transit. 


pulls the —- up the length 
of the platform. 


Minutes can mean the difference between saving or losing millions of dollars 
worth of natural resources. How fast you get your fire-fighting equipment to 
the scene depends on how you transport it. With a Henderson Hydra-Carry, 
one man tilts, loads and hauls up to 15 tons of heavy fire-fighting equipment .. . 
all in one safe, easy operation. Approximately 21 units are in operation by the 
State of Michigan Fire Control Service—proof of Henderson Hydra-Carry’s per- 
formance. Units available for single axle as well as tandem axle trucks. The 
Hydra-Carry can be mounted in your own shop or 


by the Henderson distributor in your area. Manufactured by 


LE: 


HENDERSON MFG. CO. P. O. Box 60, Manchester, lowa 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, 
PRICES AT NO OBLIGATION 














MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $6.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name 








Street 





City and State 





(Add 50¢ for foreign postage) 
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You are Cordially Invited 
To Attend 
The 86th Annual Meeting 
of 








The American Forestry 





Association 


Where—Santa Fe, New Mexico 
When—October 1-4, 1961 


Headquarters—La Fonda Hotel 





Rates—Single, $6.50 to 11 daily 
Double Beds, $9 to 13 daily 
Twin Beds, $10 to 16 daily 

European Plan 


Motels — Accommodations also 
available at La Posada and 
Desert Inn Motels, both with- 

in short walking distance of 

La Fonda. Comparable rates. 


Theme—“The Stewardship of 
our Public Lands.” 





Field Trips—By bus to Ghost 
Ranch Museum, Abiquiu 
Dam, Indian Pueblos, Santa 
Fe Ski Area, Los Alamos, 
Bandelier National Monu- 

ment, Cliff Dwellings. 


How to get to Santa Fe— 
Served by Continental Air 
Lines, via, United to Denver, 
or TWA to Albuquerque— 
also Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railway via Lamy, 
and bus to Santa Fe. For the 
convenience of eastern pas- 
sengers, the Santa Fe will 
add extra sleepers on the 
Chief, leaving Chicago 9 A.M. 

September 30, arriving San- 

ta Fe 6:55 A.M. October 1. 

Returning, leave Santa Fe 

6 A.M., October 5, arrive Chi- 

eago 7:15 A.M. October 6. 


Make Your Reservation 
Today 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





About three-fourths of the water- 
sheds needing project action need it 
to reduce floodwater and sediment 
damages and nearly half to reduce 
erosion damage. Agricultural water 
management for drainage or irriga- 
tion is a problem in more than half 
of them. A need for recreation facil- 
ities in nearly 2,000 of these water- 
sheds is indicated; and more than 
800 need to have provisions for mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply 
development included. These needs 
point to the desirability of giving 
priority to multipurpose projects. 

The fact that private owners con- 
trol the major portion of all our 
land resources points up the impor- 
tance to everyone in the couutry of 
the conservation work being done, 
both in the watersheds and in farm- 
ers’ and ranchers’ approximately 
2,900 soil conservation districts, in 
which virtually all of the watersheds 
lie. In addition, the national forests 
and grasslands are an integral part 
of our agricultural plant, as are the 
grazing lands of the public domain. 

Conservation Needs _ Inventory 
data reflect two points of high sig- 
nificance to all of us. One, of course, 
is the tremendously big job of soil 
and water and related conservation 
that is still ahead of us on the crop- 
lands, pasturelands, and woodlands 
of America. The other is the good 
progress that the nation’s landowners 
and users, employing the modern 
technical, financial, research, and 
educational conservation tools avail- 
able to them, have made in moving 
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toward the objective of sound and 
practical land use and water man. 
agement and utilization. For ex. 
ample, about one-third of ou: forests 
on private lands now have aclequate 
conservation treatment. This repre- 
sents the combined impact of pri- 
vate and public efforts. 

Tree planting, for example, is just 
one conservation measure that illus- 
trates this advancement. In fiscal 
year 1954, a total of somewhat more 
than a quarter of a million acres 
(266,000) of trees were reported 
planted in soil conservation districts; 
in 1960, the figure was more than 
one million acres. Overall Forest 
Service figures for all plantings on 
private lands showed a jump for the 
comparable years from a little more 
than three-quarters of a million acres 
to close to two million acres. Conser- 
vation Reserve plantings accounted 
for an estimated 600,000 to 700,000 
acres of the 1960 plantings. 

So it is that we are moving ahead 
in the agricultural resource conser- 
vation field so vital to our national 
welfare and security. As the Calu- 
met County, Wisconsin, Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs Commit- 
tee sums up in its published report: 
“When all conservation practices are 
applied to the land, we will have a 
more profitable and stable agricul- 
ture. In addition, we will have clean, 
silt-free water in our lakes and 
streams.” 

That, and more, may be said of 
all the 3,000 counties inventoried. 


Forest Week in Sweden 
(From page 31) 


He closed by pointing out that 
Forest Week is an opportunity for 
exchange of ideas on these and other 
problems concerning Sweden’s great- 
est natural resource, and of how best 
to coordinate public and private ef- 
forts in relation to it. 

Then came the tenth annual 
award of the Bernadotte Prize for 
outstanding contribution to forestry 
—one of the most, if not the most, 
important awards in Swedish forest- 
ry. Under the provisions of the Ber- 
nadotte Foundation which supports 
this prize, the recipient is selected by 
the boards of the Swedish Forestry 
Society and Forest Week, with an ei- 
fort to stagger the selections among 
the main groups of forest-related 
persons. The recipient this year is a 
very prominent industrialist, Dr. 
Carl Kempe, who for more than 30 
years was executive director, and is 
now board chairman, of the “Mo 


och Domsjé Corporation.” Bank 
director Eric Lundh, board chairman 
of the Swedish Forestry Society, paid 
him a glowing tribute which dwelt 
on his great ability, vision, and con- 
cern for the welfare of the companys 
employees, and outstanding qualities 
of leadership which were largely te 
sponsible for the great progress this 
company has made in forestry and 
forest utilization. He referred also 
to his versatility, and to his prowess 
as an athlete—for one thing he was 
an Olympic tennis player. “Mo och 

jo” is one of Sweden's great 
companies, operating saw, pulp, and 
paper mills, and nearly a million 
acres of productive forest land all 
under excellent management. It 1s 
also one of Sweden’s leading pro 
ducers of chemicals, based in the first 
instance upon research to find ways 
of utilizing its waste pulp and paper 
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liquors. rhe presentation of the 
award was by the King. 

Another major feature of this 
meeting was talks by four of the 
Swedish delegates to the World For- 
estry Congress, giving some of their 
impressions of North American for- 
estry. General Director Héjer, head 
of the Swedish delegation and Chief 
of the Swedish Forest Service, was 
the first speaker. He discussed espe- 
cially multiple use—a term and con- 
cept not familiar to Swedes, and not 
easily translatable into Swedish. He 
referred to it as a slogan with a very 
serious meaning. He gave a good 
explanation of multiple use as con- 
ceived by Americans. He said in 
part: 

“Since 1900 the population 
of the United States has 
considerably more than 
doubled. Today it is nearly 
180 million. It is estimated 
that in the 40 years up to 
the year 2000 the popula- 
tion will nearly double 
again. Concurrently, con- 
siderable areas of forest 
land will be required for 
food production for the in- 
creased population, for ex- 
panding cities and commu- 
nities, motor highways, 
power lines, oil fields, water 
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control, natural area reser- 
vations, etc. At least one- 
third of the present eco- 
nomically productive forest 
land area is expected to be 
taken up in these ways. 
Since the need for timber is 
expected to double during 
this 40-year period, each 
hektare of forest will have 
to triple its production. It 
is high time, therefore, to 
coordinate the use of forest 
land so far as possible. 

“From Middle and South- 
ern Europe, from the Soviet, 
from Asia and Africa, come 
reports of similar concern. 
Perhaps the concern for the 
future is greatest in India. 
Northern Europe with its 
relatively sparse popula- 
tion, its slow population 
growth, and stable forest 
land, is in a different situ- 
ation, as are, in those re- 
spects, northernmost parts 
of Asia and Africa. But our 
time can come, and it be- 
hooves us to watch out. One 
problem which is very real 
for Sweden, and _ which 
comes within the scope of 
today’s subject matter, is 
the preservation of enough 
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of the natural areas which 
still exist.” 


Then Forest Chief Sture Sjéstedt, 
with the aid of pictures, summarized 
forest conditions in the United 
States, and emphasized the great sil- 
vicultural contracts within a single 
region. 

Forest Chief Ulf Helmers sketched 
the “technical” aspects of American 
forestry. He said that with its high- 
ly developed techniques and large 
timber, mechanization has gone a 
long way, and that only in stands 
with large volumes can it be profit- 
able to use such giant machines. He 
concluded with: 


“North America, however, 
is very variable and in 
places felling systems are 
still used which are so prim- 
itive that here at home we 
have long since abandoned 
them. Three pairs of oxen 
to pull a log no more than 
14 feet by 9 inches, is a 
museum piece in Sweden, 
but it can be a reality even 
today in some places in the 
southern states.” 

Regional Forester Frederik Eber- 
ling described the immense use of 
the forests for outdoor recreation, 
and the American principle that the 
people shall have access to the for- 
ests. 

General Director Héjer then con- 
cluded this portion of the program 
by saying that although it is easy to 
share certain impressions, as_ the 
speakers had done, it is more diffi- 
cult to answer the question of what 
they really learned. He said the 
Swedish forest scientists met their 
colleagues indoors and in the field 
and that the benefits of these ex- 
changes develop gradually as is al- 
ways the case with research contacts. 
“Our foresters,” he said, “draw more 
rapid conclusions. In some cases 
their observations have given them 
strong self-confidence. In others they 
focus attention upon problems we 
must solve for ourselves.” He con- 
cluded with this comment: 


“The Fifth World Forestry 
Congress, which did not 
know any iron curtains and 
which embraced _partici- 
pants from the whole world, 
strengthened the feeling of 
mankind’s common inter- 
est. We foresters and for- 
est researchers went home 
with a feeling of responsi- 
bility for what is happening 
and what ought to happen 
with respect to natural re- 
sources, and with a firm be- 
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lief in our ability to work 
together successfully across 
national boundaries in the 
ever widening field of activ- 
ity that is ours.” 

During Forest Week some 60 for- 
estry, or forest-related associations— 
mostly national — or their councils, 
held their annual meetings in Stock- 
holm. Some meetings were public. 
some were closed. Some were the 
annual business meetings with re- 
ports, election of officers, and other 
business matters. But many also took 
up important forestry issues of the 
day through technical papers and 
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discussions. 

Among the organizations meeting 
were approximately 25 separate asso- 
ciations of forest officers (graduates 
of the Royal School of Forestry), for- 
est technicians (graduates of the 
lower forestry schools), and trained 
office personnel, into which Sweden’s 
forestry personnel is organized. For 
example, in addition to the overall 
associations of forest officers and for- 
est technicians, there are separate or- 
ganizations of the county forest | 
officers, other forest officers on the | 
county forestry board staffs, those in 
the Swedish Forest Service, and those 
in private employ; likewise for the 
several categories of forest techni- 
cians. 

The wide variety and nature of 
other organizations holding their 
meetings during Forest Week are 
indicated by the following random 
examples: Swedish Forest Workers 
and Log Floaters Union, Forest Tree 
Breeding Association, Swedish Pho- 
togrammetry Society, Timber Scaler 
Association, Swedish Society of Lum- 
ber Wholesalers, Forestry Film Asso- 
ciation, Society for the Promotion of 
Oak Culture, Forest Service Relief 
Fund, and so on. 

Certainly one of the most impor- 
tant was the meeting of the Swedish 
Forestry Society. With nearly 10,000 
members this is Sweden’s largest for- 
€stry association. Among its activi- 
ties is the publication of the excel- 
lent, bi-weekly, technical, forestry | 
magazine Skogen. This meeting, in | 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 
(From page 6) 


WHY DOESN'T THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE HAVE A 





spokesman on Capitol Hill? That's the 
question an increasingly-large num- 
ber of Congressmen and AFA members were 
asking last month after Forest Service 
personnel failed to testify at a hear- 
ing to hear a cool proposal to liquidate 
the Humboldt National Forest as such 
and convert it to a park that would 
practice limited use (everything ex- 
cept lumbering). Forest Service rep- 
resentatives sat mute in the audience 
as Mr. Wirth, the director of the Na-=- 
tional Park Service, and a member of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee jocularly observed that this is 
one of those cases where the Forest 
Service has a choice of "gas or being 
hung." As Congressmen started grum- 
bling that it was high time the Forest 
Service and the Agriculture Department 
got up on their hind legs and spoke 
their piece, the editor of "American 
Forests" dispatched a letter to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman offering 
him the use of the magazine's pages to 
lay out in depth just what is going on. 
Pleading pressure of business (which is 
true considering the amount of time Mr. 
Freeman has spent on the Hill in regard 
to the Farm Bill), the Secretary took 
a rain check. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN FORESTRY APPRO- 





priations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962 are indications of Con- 
gressSional intent to speed up action 
on the long-term program for the na- 
tional forests and to implement the 
multiple use concept. Research pro= 
grams have been stepped up, andatotal 
of $5,195,000 has been appropriated 
for the establishment of 16 new field 
research facilities: 1) Forest fire 
lab., Riverside, Calif. ; 2) Watershed 
management lab., West Thornton, N.H.3;3 
3) Insectary, Gulfport, Miss.; 4) 
Greenhouse, Grand Rapids, Minn.; 5) 
Forest and range mgt. lab., Bozeman, 
Mont.; 6) Soils and hydrology lab., 
Wenatchee, Wash.; 7) Ponderosa pine 
Silviculture lab., Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
8) White pine disease and silviculture 
lab., Moscow, Ida.; 9) Forest protec- 
tion and silviculture lab., Fairbanks, 
Alaska; 10) Range and watershed mgt. 
lab., Laramie, Wyo.; 11) Silviculture 
and wildlife mgt. lab., Bend, Ore.; 
12) Plains shelterbelt lab., Bot- 
tineau, N. Dak. ; 13) Regional headquar- 
ters and lab. for Lake States, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; 14) Loblolly pine silviculture 
lab., Crossett, Ark. ; 15) Insect, dis- 
ease, forest products and silvicul- 
ture lab., Athens, Ga. ; 16) Market de- 


velopment and demonstration forest, 
Bluefield-Princeton, W. Va. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S FORESTRY ACTIVITIES 





also were given increases in funds over 
1961, with emphasis on timber manage- 
ment on Bureau of Land Management and 
Indian lands, and for protection of 
forests in the national parks. 


A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID TO FORESTRY RE- 





search being conducted at land-grant 
and state=-supported colleges and uni- 
versities has been proposed-by Sena- 
tors Stennis and Eastland of Missis- 
Ssippi, and Aiken of Vermont, and Repre- 
sentative McIntire of Maine. Purpose 
is to stimulate and coordinate forest 
research through federal grants to 
match state funds. 


A BROAD PROPOSAL FOR YOUTH TRAINING, IN- 





cluding a Youth Conservation Corps has 
been endorsed by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. The Corps 
would work on federal and state lands. 
Other features of the measure include 
on-the-job training in civilian work 
and in public service work for both 
young men and young women, with federal 
contributions to the training phases 
of the employment. Cost of the pro- 
posed program is estimated at $336 mil- 
lion fora three-year period. A Senate 
subcommittee has approved a bill fora 
large Youth Conservation Corps, but 
further action on it has been delayed. 


THE "CRASH PROGRAM" FOR SMALL WOODLANDS FOR 


which a September 1 deadline had “been 
tentatively set may not be announced 
until late this year, thus practically 
precluding action on it in the first 
session of this Congress. It is under- 
stood that the U.S. Forest Service is 
reviewing the program in some detail, 
after which it will be presented to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for further 
study. 





SIX NEW NATIONAL LAND AND WILDLIFE MANAGE- 








ment areas have been eStablshed in 
California by the Department of the In- 
terior in cooperation with the State 
of California. Total area of the six 
units which are spotted from Oregon on 
the north to the Mexican border on the 
south is 260,000 acres. The federal 
lands have been withdrawn from entry 
or disposition under the homestead, 
desert land and scrip selection laws, 
but are open to mining, mineral leas- 
ing, grazing, and other uses compatible 
with land and wildlife management. In- 
terior's Bureau of Land Management and 
Fish and Wildlife Service will work 
with the State of California in devel- 
oping wildlife, recreation and other 
natural resource uses. 
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Forest Week in Sweden 
(From page 51) 


other the necessity for Sweden to 
maintain her competitive position in 
the world market for forest products 
and have a margin left for stump- 
age. How can forestry be made more 
efficient and economical? Among 
other things the speaker emphasized 
intensified vocational training for 
forest workers, larger felling blocks, 
more volume per acre to enable 
mechanization, standardization ot 
methods, fewer categories of felled 
timber, more and better trunk roads 
for heavier loads, more secure em- 
ployment, better worker safety, bet- 
ter public understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of forestry, and a more 
friendly climate toward forestry. 
Parenthetically, Sweden has already 
gone a long way on some of these 
measures. ‘he speaker also said, in 
effect, that the excessive splintering 
of forestry organizations detracted 
from their etftectiveness. One of 
Stockholm’s leading newspapers 
voiced the same criticism. 

This meeting paid high tribute to 
the Society's esteemed board mem- 
ber, the distinguished Eric Persson, 
who died two days before. County 
Forest Officer Persson will be favor- 
ably remembered by American for- 
esters who have visited his field head- 
quarters, Kratte Masugn, which he 
has so effectively developed while 
preserving and restoring the symbols 
of the historic culture of the Middle 
Sweden Iron Region. He recently 
pioneered in the establishment of 
the forestry museum in GAvle. 

Another very important meeting 
to which the public was cordially in- 
vited, was that of the National Fed- 
eration of Swedish Forest Owner As- 
sociations. This federation heads up 
nationally the 23 local forest owner 
cooperatives. These play a vital role 
in Sweden’s farm forestry. Many 
Americans will recall meeting the 
Federation's Executive Director, 
Gésta Olhammar, at the World For- 
estry Congress. This meeting, in ad- 
dition to business matters, dealt with 
several important technical subjects. 
_ The meeting of Sweden’s National 
Federation of Forest Officers and For- 
est Masters was a lively affair in 
which the problem of correlating the 
needed short-range silvicultural mea- 
sures and costs with the uncertain, 


prominent forest economist, Profes- 
sor Thorsten Streyftert. 

Another feature of Forest Week 
was an exhibition of newly devel- 
oped forest transportation machines 
and equipment, power saws, tools for 
forest “‘cultivation,” etc. During For- 
est Week frequent reference was 
made to the fantastic progress in ma- 
chine development on the “other 
side of the Atlantic.” Evidently the 
Swedes who attended the World For- 
estry Congress were greatly im- 
pressed by this development. 

True to Swedish tradition the so- 
cial aspects of Forest Week were not 
neglected. A reception and dinner 
followed by dancing, was arranged 
for the Forest Week visitors by The 
Foresters’ Club of Stockholm, a fash- 
ion show for the ladies was arranged 
by the Skogis Wives Club of Stock- 
holm, and there were other occasions 
for dinner, dancing and informal 
get-togethers. 

Among the social events “Brasaf- 
ton pa Skogis” deserves special men- 
tion because it is unique. By way of 
explanation, “Skogis” is a commonly 
used short name for “Skogshégsko- 
lan” (The Royal School of Forestry). 
Brasafton pa Skogis is the festive re- 
union of the graduates of this insti- 
tution, accompanied by their ladies, 
and the students. It is arranged by 
the student corps, and takes place 
annually during Forest Week in the 
old traditional style, in the Assembly 
Hall of the Royal School of Forestry. 
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long-range, raw material require- 
ments of Sweden’s expanding forest 
industry, was set forth in a paper b 
County Forest Officer Wilhelm Ros, 
and then debated by prominent for- 
€sters, including the internationally 
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J slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 












PACHYSANDRA 


Thrives under trees and 44: 
in poor soil. Beautiful 
shiny evergreen 
leaves. Space 6 
in. apart. 
IVY 25 POTS,| 100 $995 
Baltic Ivy defies $7750 PLANTS - ppd. 
dogs, children and 
drought. Steep slopes, 100 1000 $89 
sun or shade. Space | ft. $26 PLANTS ppd. 
Ask about Kudzu and Honeysuckle. Myrtle & Ivy too heavy 
for parcel post so shipped express, collect (about 10%). 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. D-7 












American Arborvi- 

tae, Balsam Fir, Col- 
orado Blue Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, etc. 


Free Folder 


lists complete  selec- 
tion of hardy, Maine 
grown, guaranteed to live evergreens 
at wholesale prices in quantity. 
Write for your copy. Christmas Tree 
Growers Booklet—new edition gives 
Tips on varieties, planting, harvest- 
ing, marketing, timber production. 
Write for free copy. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. AF-91 Fryeburg, Maine 











TREE FARMING PAYS! 


McCurdy Nurseries own and have planted 
10,000 acres. 

We have custom planted for others on aban- 
doned farm lands this past season nearly 5 
million seedlings, and nearly 14% million on 
our own property. 

In the past few years we have closely super- 
vised and planted with our own machines 
nearly 40 million seedlings. 

For information on seedlings, planting, tree 
farms write Dept. B, Manton, Mich. 


McCurdy Nurseries 
MANTON, MICH. 

















CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


— 











Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. Takes mink, coons without 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Easy to 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or springs 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. Send for FREE 


booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 
HAVAHART, 155-S Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE new 48-page booklet and price list. 
en 











It is featured by a banquet, songs, 
and a general good time. The men 
wear dark suits except for their 
“Skogis vests.” The Skogis vest is 
green and red, with the whole back 
embroidered (usually by a girl 
friend) with axes, saws, snaps-glasses, 
animals, funny sayings, and what 
not. It is worn frequently during 
the college years, and then saved for 
special occasions like this one, in 
after years. After the first snaps (re- 
quired for formal toasts in Sweden) 
are downed, the toastmaster calls out 


September, 196) 





—_, 


“Now the Skogis blooms,” «nd the 
vests which have been pattly con. 
cealed up to this point, are disclosed 
to view. Brasafton pa Skoxis is a 
colorful, gala occasion. 

We may presume that alter such 
an intensive week of meetings, 
speeches, debates, informa! discus. 
sions, and festive occasions, the hun- 
dreds of Forest Week visitors to 
Stockholm returned to their homes, 
somewhat tired in body, but men. 
tally and spiritually recharged for 
another year of work. 


World’s Largest Summer School 
(From page 14) 


thing to be exploited by commercial 
interests but something that could 
lead to a fuller understanding of 
the great wonders of the earth. And 
they could help him in his fight to 
keep the parks as they should be 
kept as well as squeezing needed 
funds out of Congress. 

So enthused was he that he tried 
to get the program moved to Yosem- 
ite but the season was nearly over 
and the move was not made till the 
following year—1920. 

The same instructors were hired 
and Dr. and Mrs. Goethe helped 
Steve Mather underwrite the ex- 
penses, as there were no funds in the 
park’s treasury for such a venture. 
This financial arrangement was con- 
tinued for several seasons till Con- 
gress was led to see the importance 
of this program. 

This was accomplished by an in- 
genious method. Whenever people 
expressed appreciation of a field ex- 
cursion or campfire talk, the ranger- 
naturalist was instructed to fill them 
in on the power struggle between the 
vice lords and Stephen T. Mather, 
and it was suggested that if they 
wanted the parks to be kept in their 
natural state so that others could en- 
joy both the scenery and the wonder- 
tul opportunities of nature study, 
they should write their Congress- 
men. Letters and cards poured into 
Washington, cinching the victory 
for Mather and set up the pattern 
for the future use of Yosemite as well 
as all the other national parks and 
most state parks. 

And so it was that Goethe, with 
his wife, began a program on infor- 
mation that led to the great park sys- 
tem. With two instructors, they be- 
gan a school that now has from 300 
to 400 full-time teachers. And in the 
summer this staff is swelled to over 
700 in the national parks with hun- 
dreds more in state and city parks. 

Even this is too small a group to 
undertake the task of informing the 


public on the many intriguing facets 
of our flora and fauna, our geologic 
ages, our colorful history. In a recent 
letter, Dr. Goethe bemoaned the fact 
that ranger-naturalists had to take 
out trial parties of seventy or more 
when twenty should be the maxi- 
mum for efficient instruction. 

Dr. Goethe speaks from experi- 
ence in this matter as he and Mrs. 
Goethe, for many years, took young- 
sters from the Sacramento Orphan- 
age Farm on nature study trips. 
They were instrumental in establish- 
ing youth camps throughout the 
country and he is convinced that the 
creation of interest in nature and 
science is one of the greatest com- 
batants of juvenile delinquency. One 
of his creeds is, ““What one knows 
best, one loves best.” 

He contends that if a youngster 
knows only the cruel, the sordid, he 
will grow to love the cruel, the sor- 
did; but if he is taught the wonders 
of nature, he will see both the world 
and himself in a new light and will 
grow to cherish the worthwhile. 

Charles Matthais Goethe was born 
in Sacramento on March 28, 1875. 
His parents were teachers and were 
interested in nature study; he says 
they used him as a guinea pig to test 
their “queer” ideas of educational 
methods. While other children were 
learning to spell “cat” and “dog,” he 
was becoming acquainted with the 
scientific names of plants, insects, 
and birds. And he says, pridefully, 
“I could spell their names, too.” 

Almost from the time he could 
walk he was collecting specimens of 
all sorts and going on trail trips 
along the American River. Much of 
the knowledge gained in this man- 
ner has led him into many of the 
interests that have filled his life. He 
is a member of more than 100 scien- 
tific societies, including the Royal 
Arts Society of Great Britain. He 
started more than twenty science 
magazines and even today is a pro 
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lific contributor to many of these 
and does a weekly nature column 
for the McClatchy Newspapers. 
The author of many books, he 


laughingly relates in one of these, 
Seeking to Serve, how he and Mrs. 
Goethe had been hiking in the high 
Sierra collecting various flowers and 
plants. They sat by a stream and 
cooled their feet while they tried, 
with the help of a guide manual, to 
identify their collection. 

While they were engrossed in this 
a tall, gray-bearded stranger came up 
behind them and indicated he could 
identify all the specimens. At first 
they resented him*<and his claims, 
thinking he was an ignorant hill- 
billy. But in a few minutes he named 
every specimen without error. 

In this way they met the great 
naturalist, John Muir, and a boun- 
tiful friendship resulted with Goethe 
assisting Muir in some of his conser- 
vation legislation at the state capi- 
tol. He recalls that Muir was a true 
Scotchman and detested paying hotel 
bills as well as transportation. He 
found that an economical stamp with 
a letter to Dr. Goethe would send 
the latter to the legislature to fight 
his battles with satisfactory results 
and considerable savings. 

With his great love for the out-of- 
doors it is only natural that Dr. 
Goethe should become an avid con- 
servationist. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Save the Redwoods 
League which has fought a continu- 
ing battle to preserve these great 
beautiful forests. He has personally 
purchased two large groves and is at 
present buying a third which will 
honor Aubrey and Newton B. Drury 
who have spent a lifetime in the 
conservation movement. The latter 
was for a number of years Director 
of National Parks. | 


His first two purchases honor his 
wife, Mary Glide Goethe, and Je- 
dediah Smith. The Goethe Memo- 
rial Grove is a part of the Prairie 
Creek State Park lying along U. S. 
101 north of Arcata; it contains more 
than 5,000 trees and extends for six 
tenths of a mile along that busy 
thoroughfare, a veritable mass of 
cool greenery. 
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Years back, Mrs. Goethe had be- 
come interested in Jedediah Smith 
and found him relatively unknown 
even though the Smith River and 
the American River were named 
after him. Together the two Goethes 
followed Jedediah Smith’s trail 
across the country and gathered 
much information regarding him 
and his travels. They donated orig- 
inal manuscripts and books regard- 
ing him to the University of the Pa- 
cific at Stockton and were instru- 
mental in founding the Jedediah 
Smith Society. Goethe wanted his 
new park called the Bible Toter 
State Park, but the legislature dis- 
appointed him in this. 

But, regardless of time, there is a 
ranger-naturalist at Jedediah Smith 
Memorial State Park; there is an- 
other at Prairie Creek and others at 
Mt. Lassen National Park, Crater 
Lake, Rainier, Grand Canyon, Se- 
quoia, Yosemite, and Carlsbad. They 
are at the national monuments, the 
places of interest and beauty; they 
are there to pass out information— 
scientific, historical, directional. 
They make of the parks a great edu- 
cational chain that stretches from 
Maine to Hawaii and Alaska. And 
they make of this vast, sprawling 
school’s founder a truly great man; 
he is a bountiful contributor to 
American life in this and other ways. 


THE FILE WITH THE SMILE 


MADE OF STUBBORN STEEL Th 


THAT LAUGHS AT WEAR 


Ask your Dealer for them 


Sandvi 


55 





OFFER THE BEST TO 
YOUR CUSTOMERS! 





® 
BARK - PENETRATING 


BORER KILLER 


BORGO, an amazingly effective, scientifi- 
cally developed product so advanced it 
has no competition, penetrates through 
the bark to kill the borer, eggs and lar- 
vae working in the cambium and phloem 
layers of deciduous, broadleaved and 
coniferous plants. Safe, proven, easy and 
economical to use, it acts as a preventa- 
tive as well. Excellent mark-up to bring 
you high profits. For further information 
write Dept. F. 
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ENTERPRISES, 
Peoria Tulsa 5, 


INC 


4801 S. Okla. 
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When Writing Our Advertisers Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS 















LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


professional sighting compass of highest quality 





Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
ies, etc. Easy-to-read dial graduated to single 
degrees and numbered for both azimuth and 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning 
slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic 
declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- 
PASS. All the advantages of 
a Cruiser Compass in a smaller, 


The Jedediah Smith Grove formed 
the nucleus for the popular state 
park named for the Bible toting 
frontiersman who played a leading 
role in saving the west for the United 
States. Located nine miles north of 
Crescent City on the Smith River, 

























sn 
Wiumese $14.95 
Needle 21/2” ; 


LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle , 
leather case. Beveled straight edge is 





hs k lighter (40z.) case for sportsmen graduated to V4” for plane — =. 
this par : i , . and prospectors. 134” needle. 31%” needle. Ball and socket sta 
ah ya — over 9,000 acres. * "$9.95 mounting. Model A .....--.-. $45.00 
I roethe made his purchase In At Your Dealer er send Check Model B with vertical angle scales and 
1949, donating it to the state: later or Money Order (No C.O.D.'s) sights and 5-min. vernier...... $55.00 





purchases swelled the park to its 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC. . 
present size, 


4445 N. E. GLISAN ST. PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


























THE BOOK SHELF 


Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the price of books on forestry, 
and related subjects. We offer a partial listing and you may order others on the same subjects, whether 


listed or not. 








AFA’S SELECTION FOR THE MONTH 

















NATURE’S GUARDIANS—Your Career in Conser- 
vation, Harry Edward Neal $ 3.50 
TREES 


American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt .._...$ 3.50 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 

















EL AORN NCTE 7.50 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves ....... 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie — .................. 6.00 
North American Trees—Preston __... ... 4,50 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Tree Care—Haller ......... 5.95 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman sealed netmeen . 8.00 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer —....... 5.50 
1001 Questions Answered About Trees—Platt —.... 6.00 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr $ 3.00 
Forest History Sources of the United States and 

Canada—Neiderheiser _. 3.00 
Forest Policy—Greeley ... 6.50 
Forest and Range Policy—Dana a 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer __.....-..--.---..--.-... 8.50 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester-Politician—McGeary ....... 8.50 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney _ Sapistl slesiniade 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen eran 7.95 


The Biltmore Story—Scheneck __...._.. sian 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 
American Forest Management—Davis 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston -_.... ee 


Essentials of Forestry Practice—Stoddard 5.50 
Forest lnventery—Soure —_____$_$__.._.._......... O50 
Forest Management, 2nd ed.— 

Meyer, Recknagel, Stevenson & Bartoo........... 8.50 
Forest Pathology—Boyce —_.-.. a, 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley a 
Plant Pathologv—Walker ae an 
Photogrammetry & Photo Interpretation—Spurr vee 12.00 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham __. 7.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson —....... 7.50 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 

eS eee eee eres _ 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith __ . 6.00 


LANDSCAPING—GARDENS. TREES, FLOWERS 





Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor _ .. $13.50 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong 5.00 
Garden Design Illustrated—Grant 5.75 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley —..----.------. 4.95 
Guide to Home Landseaping—Bushey == 4.95 
Plant Buyer’s Guide—Mattoon —....----___--__ 15.00 
Pruning Made Easy—Steffek 2.95 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman__ 8.50 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet 3.50 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon is 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry __.....-.-.------------------------- 3.95 
Wild Flowers—How to Grow Them—Steffek ees . 3.95 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 

Coneise Eneyelopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss $15.90 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman __ ...-. §.00 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill __. DERSLER E 
Structure of Wood—Jane —___......_-_-_SE_ 9.50 


Texthook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 
Vol. I 16.00—Vd. TF .. ....... M0 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Knowing Your Trees--Collingwood & Brush . $ 6.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard eae 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know... _.50 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 - 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 

















After the Sun Goes Vown—Blough —-__-__»_-_-___-_ $2.95 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough 4.95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt 11.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & er ~ ccniconieca: | 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore --....------ = 6.50 
Deer of North America—Taylor —-............... 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson —.............. 4.50 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster —.....--__»----, 3.95 
Fishery Science—-Rounsefell & Everhart —._. = Bae 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp — ~~... 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing -_.... ... 7,00 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—aAllen . - 25 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson >_>. 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger —.. 5.00 
The Reptile World—Pope, C. H. S750 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown —.....________________ 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 4.00 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld — 3.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres _ 4.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water ‘Fish in North 

I II eisiecectasinicennnimcsnicncsmnmenncces 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson —__... 2.75 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard - ieaechcadatas 2.95 
1001 Questions Answered About Birds— 

Cruickshank daceapadeiida: 

CAMPING 

Alaskan Adventure—Williams —.......... ==. 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel CaS 4.00 


Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell 5.00 


Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy siibeseninienaetadneciinses sacs. ne 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart SP eeitisdttR cacti heli 2.95 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison _.....___......_.. $ 4.00 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman... -—Ss 7.50 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 89 
Conservation—Coyle _ _. eeveccer-aecaies 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1958—Kauffman | : __ 7.50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith 8.50 
Conserving Natural Resources, 2nd ed.—Allen 6.75 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie — eanionscaschcavkotce 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer peameticdce .... 10.95 
ce Ce a 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good ..... 10.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden = 3.50 

Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 

Thomas ___. lia heii eecociksaicstas 
Our National Park Policy—lIse . , wes a 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell —....... 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.75 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze : : 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett _. fei 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck 4.95 


Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman... 8.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _ 


=tTe 3.75 
Wilderness, The Discovery of a Continent of 
W onder—Platt 9.95 
Woods Words—W. F. McCulloch —... S70 
JUVENILE 
pO Se 


Seek eee TF... 
Famous Indian Chiefs—Moyer_ ri onan aaa na alleen 
First Fish—Colhy - hanabaenibedenancis nase scccenstomaiionih 
Friendly Animals—Schmidt 

Homes and Habits—Schmidt 

Indian Legends—Gridley —. _....... 
Indians of Yesterday—Gridley _.. inca sdebsecacediins a 
Junior Book of Camping and W ooderaft Reda 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough —_............... e 
Traveling Birds—Boulton 
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17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Dispersing Water—250 GPM Through Each 


AT LAST 


A conflagration- 


fighting method 
proven by test 


& demonstration 
with Federal, State, and City fire services to be weilie of: 


¢ Dispersing water hundreds of feet (315’ x 200’ wide). 


¢ Dispersing retardants hundreds of feet distant alongside of roads while driving 5 to 10 miles per hour 
(coverage in excess of 8 pounds per 100 square feet, 155 feet distant. Forest Service requirements only 
4 Ibs.). 
Protecting adjacent exposures with an air wall if water is not available. 
Reducing and eliminating hazards of conduction, convection, and radiation. 


jiiaDie in Tour size 5 4 3 and 


The 18” through 36” are called ‘AIR UNITS” and are used to control 
piled slash burning, remove smoke, fumes, and gases from structures, 
etc., and protect adjacent structures with an air wall. 


The 72” is called “FOG UNIT.” 
called a “FOG TOWER.” 


When mounted on a vehicle it is 


Use the 72” against wild fire; for back-firing; to protect exposures; for 
prescribed burning; for debris and piled slash burning. They can be 
remounted on trucks or tractors and taken off when not needed. 


Use these light, compact, self-contained (no generators or compressors 
needed), hand-portable air units to burn even the heaviest materials 
under damp weather conditions. 


18” disposing of piled slash 


Prime mover 242 hp Clinton with 250 Ib. 
torque heavy duty IMPULSE STARTER. No ropes 
to pull. Duct made of tough fibre glass. Can’t 
break or wear out. 


ORDER TODAY 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 
INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


Dealers welcome. 


” sells at $264.82 List 
” sells at $347.70 Prices 
” sells at $461.50 f.o.b. 


ON THE WASATCH RANGE " . 

price on request plant 
or they may be leased 

Ail U.S. Forest Service Photos: ‘‘No responsibility of any nature is assumed 

by the U.S. Department of Agriculture or Forest Service for the use of 

these photographs for any advertising purpose; also these official photographs 

are furnished with the understanding that it will not be used in any way 

that will imply recommendation by the U.S.D.A. of any commercial product.”’ 


Made under Pat. No. 2,891,624. Other Pats. Pend. Brochures and list of accomplishments available. 


Controlled ites, Ive. 


CY our V.P. 
Manufacturers representatives needed. 


1734 W. El Segunda Blvd. 
Gardena, California 
FAculty 1-2258 








